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{Abridged from an 44 ‘ong for Sunday School 
Visiter. 

THE LAST HOURS OF BISHOP HOOPER. 

Bi Hooper was burned in Gloucester, in the 
reign of Queen Mary. He had been brought upa 
Roman Catholic, but after a diligent examination 
of the Scriptures, became convinced of the errors 
of that system, and embraced the religion of the 
Reformation. For thia step he was so persecuted, 
as to be forced to teke refuge on the continent. 
On the accession to the British throne of the ex- 
cellent Edward, the Reformer returned to his na- 
tive coontry: but not, it would seem, without pre- 
sentiment of the fate that awaited him. And, as 
if endowed with the spirit of y, he is stated 
to have aaid to his friend Bullinger, at their parting 
interview,— The last news of me you shall hear, 
‘but I shall not be able to write; for where I shall 
take most pains, there you shall hear of my being 
burnt to ashes.’ After his return to England, his 
eminence as a preacher of the everl sting gospel 
led to his elevation to the then united sees of Glou- 
cester and Worcester—a station, in which he ex- 
hibited the zeal, humility and assiduity of a primi- 
tive prelate. On his appointment, he was furnish- 
ed by the herald with the following remarkable 
coat of arms :— Three crosses on a bar, with rays 
of glory shining from heaven upon earth ; and, for 
the crest, a lamb in a fiery bush.” On receiving 
these arms, the bishop was much affected, and ob- 
served [ think I shall die for the truth.’—These 
symbols his subsequent history rendered -urprisingly 
appropriate. Edward's reign was deplorably brief. 
God was preparing to prove end purify his church 
in England, (see John xv.2.) Under his successor, 


W@ meet type of the sanguinary system to which 


he was sv bi a devotee, the venerable pre- 
Jate was deprived of his bishopric, confined in a 
London prison, treated with much severity, and 
eventually sentenced to execution at Gloucester, 
the scene of his benevolent labours. On this oc- 
casion he really went like a lamb to the stake, en- 
during the terrific ordeal with invincible patience 
and constancy. He also underwent three severe 
crosses, being consumed in three several fires ; 
while the rays of celestial love conspicuously shone 
upon him, in the triumphant fortitude with which 
he was enabled t0 be faithful unto death. 

When his body had been fastened to the stake 
by an iron hoop, he looked round on the people; 
for being tall, and standing on a high stool, he 
could see to some distance. The surrounding 
crowds were weeping for him. Then lifiing up 
his eyes and hands to heaven, he prayed, probably 
for them as well as for himself. The person who 


_ was appointed to make the fire came to him, and 


asked his forgiveness: to whom he replied, ‘ Wh 

ghould J forgive you? I know of no offence whic 
you have ever committed against me.’ *O Sir,’ 
gaid the man, ‘I am appointed to. make the fire. 
‘Therein,’ said H«oper, ‘thou dost nothing to of- 
fend me; God forgive thee thy sins, and do thy 
office, I pray thee.’ Then the reeds were thrown 
up, and he received two bundles of them in his own 
hands, and embraced, and kiesed them, and then 

{ one under either arm, and showed with his hand 

w the rest should be placed. — 

Shortly after the order was given that the fire 
should be lighted; but as the faggots were green, 
it did not soon kindle, and it was a considerable 
time before the reedscaught it. At lenght it burn- 
ed round him ; but the wind blew the flames from 
him, so that they only scorched him. 

Atter some time, a few dry faggots were brought, 
and a new fire was kindled ; but it burned below, 
and only scorched him, as before. During both 
the first and the second fire he prayed, saying 
mildly and not very loudly, but as one free from 
pain, ‘ O Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on 
me and receive my soul.’ After the second fire 
was spent, he wiped both his eyes with his hands, 
and looking on the people said with a raised voice, 
* for God’s love, people, let me have more fire. 
All this while his lower parts were burning; but 
the faggots being few, the flame did not reach his 
upper parts. { 

A third fire was then kindled, which wes stronger 
than the two former. The bladders of gunpowder 
now burst, but they were so placed that they did 
him no service. He now prayed with a loud voice, 
‘ Lord Jesus, have mercy on me; Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit.’ ‘These were the last words he was 
heard to uiter. But when he was black in the 
mouth, and his tongue swollen so that he could 
not speak, yet his lips moved till they were shrunk 
to the gums; and he knocked his breast with his 
hands, till one of his arms fell off, and then knock- 
ed with the other, until, by a renewal of the fire, 
his strength failed, and his hands stuck to the iron 
on his breast. Immediately, bowing forwards, he 

ie!'ded up the ghost. 
In to the foregoing incidents, the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines, by Epmeston, were sent to 
a descendant of the martyred Bishop, with a seal, 
on which was engraven the Bishop's crest—a lamb 
in the fiery bush, with the motto, ‘ Per ines ad 
celum.’ i. e. ‘ By fire to Heaven.’ 

Tue Martyr’s Crest. 

*Tis a loviier crest —_ the ree blade, 

Or the hand stretched out to slay : 

Than the oak-twined wreath, or the laurel braid, 

Or the bird, or the beast of prey: 
It was proved by deeds inore lofty far, 
Than the shiclds of war or victory are! 
"Twas nobly done ! to fear not kings, 
To dare the feeble ire; 
To smile at ull terrestrial things, 
The rack, the scourge, the fire. 
Now to a cold, damp dungeor driven ; 
Then wrapt in thoughts on things above, 
Gazing upon a Saviour’s love, 

Pass through the flames to heaven ; 

Say, aged warrior when thy breath 

Was straggling with the grasp of death, 

When evcry tortured nerve was rending, 
And death with life. 
In bitter strife, 
And agony contending ; 
Wert thou not borne in thought away, 
Far from the weak, consuming clay ? 
And, o’er thy calm, unruffled soul, 
Did not celestial visions roll ? 
The martyrs’ stake is strewn with flowers, 
And earthly and infernal powers, 
May try their utmost force in vain, 
To paint a thorn, or cause a pain ! 
"Tis true we are not call'd, like thee, 
Tw dungeon cells, or martyry ; 
Bat yet, the spirit is not dead, 
Through which the saints of Jesus bled ;— 
And, though ’t is bound with many a chain, 
It would resist to blood again. 
And, now perhaps a surer snare 
For spirits that might evcn dare 

The stake and all the terrors there, 

The deep-laid sophism of the school, 

The curling lip of ridicule, 

And taunt of sceptics bear. — 

Yet, wrapt in thought on things above, 

Gazing upon a Saviour’s love, 

still may firm endare : 
Though smiles or frowns contend the way, 

Des fy them all—and say, 

¢ Your worst !—my hold is sure " 


streets, between Ches- 


We are indebted to the Charleston Observer, for 
the following sketches. They are from the pen of 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, an American missionary, now 
at Cape Palmas, in Africa; and are, as we under- 
stand, to be followed by others. As the condition 
of Africa is comparatively little known, and as it 
is regarded with much interest as a missionary 
field, these sketches, drawn by an observer on the 
spot, will no doubt be acceptable to our readers. 


Farr Hops, Care Patmas, Oct. 1838. 


My Dear Brorner—In compliance with your 
request, | have determined to give you some infor- 
mation about the native tribe of Africans among 
whom we live, and to whese welfare and improve- 
ment our labours are more particularly directed. 

You will have learned before this, that the peo- 
ple call themselves the Grebo tribe, though they 
afe better known to Europeans as a part of what 
is called the Fishermen tribe. They inhabit the 
eouthern extretwnity of what is called on our maps 
the Grain coast, reaching from Fishertown to the 
mouth of Cavally river, and confined almost entire- 
ly to the sea coast. Three-fourths of their territo- 
ry is embraced in the colony of “ Maryland in Li- 
beria,” h they bave reserved certain portions 
of their land for their own use, and are indepen- 
dent of the government of the colony. The whole 
tribe is divided into six independent dynasties, and 
the entire population is estimated to be between 
twenty and thirty thousand inhabitants. The ex- 
tent of their territory is about thirty miles coast- 
wise, and varying in width from five to eight miles. 
On some of our largest maps you will see the names 
of their chief settlements, viz. Fishtown, Rick- 
town, Capetown, (Cape Palmas,) Graway, and Cav- 
ally. The last mentioned place 1s the dividing 
point between the Ivory and the Grain coast. The 
Grain coast receives its name from the immense 
quantities of Malaguette pepper, which is raised in 
this part of the country ; and the Ivory coast is so 
denominated from the abundance of ivory which 
is sold by the natives. The Grain coast extends 
from Cape Mount, (thirty miles north of Monrovia) 
to this place—a distance of two hundred and thirty 
miles. There is no very remarkable dissimilarity 
in the habits and character of the inhabitants of 
the different parts of this country; but my remarks 
will be confined chiefly to the Grebo tribe, as 1 
am better acquainted with them than with any 
uthers. 

In relation to the origin of this people, as well 
as the time when they formed their first settlement 
on the sea-coast, it is somewhat difficult to com- 
mand satisfactory information. The people them- 
selves seem to have felt but little interest in the 
history of their fore fathers, and their traditions are 
too strongly tinctured with the fabulous to be re- 
lied upon. ‘The Portuguese traders who frequent- 
ed this part of the coast more than two centuries 
ago, speak of a large and powerful community, 
who were denominated the “ Mena people,” (call- 
ed on modern maps Mandoo,) from whom, it is pro- 
bable, that all of the coast people have sprung. 
They penetrated to the sea-coast in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kroo country, and spread themselves 
along the beach, north and south, to the distance of 
several hundred ‘miles. ‘I'he Grebo tribe, as evi- 
dently appears from their character and habits, as 
well as the similarity of their language, to have 
sprung from the same race. About the time of 
their forming their first settlement on this part of 
the coast, there issome doubt. Probably two cen- 
turies ago. It is said that a Portuguese trader 
once fixed himself on the site of the town that is 
now called Harper, with the view of drawing out 
the natives to trade, who were then quite a of 
white men, but was unsuccessful, and soon decamp- 
ed. The fore-fathers of the Grebo people, peeped 
at the white man, but would not venture near 
enough to trade. This, probably, was previous to 
the period when vessels from o'her nations began 
to frequent the coast. Originally, the Grebo peo- 
ple furmed but one settlement, and that was con- 
stituted of nine men, who were the progenitors of 
the nine families, which keep themselves distinct, 
even tothe present day. As their numbers in- 
creased, they found it necessary to spread them- 
selves, and they have formed the settlement above 
referred to, here is no particular functionary, 
nor any one community among them, that has any 
decided ascendency over the others. They are en- 
tirely independent of each other, though they 
sométimes come together, to concert upon matters 
of — interest. The wars which they have 
had among themselves, have made two parties in 
feeling, though these are not linked together by 
any particular bonds. 

ch one of these communities has an officer, 
whoin they call their king, in their transactions 
with foreigners ; and anu ther they call the govern- 
or. But these persons have no authority that can 
properly entitle them to these appellations. They 
have heard of the Kings of Europe, and they sup- 
pose them to be the richest men in the world ; and 
hence they call their most prominent man king, 
and sometimes governor. In this, however, they 
are not uniform; for they are often puzzled to 
know whether the king or governor should be up- 
permost—they sometimes s!iow the utmost defer- 
ence to the governor, and comparatively little to 
their king. ‘I'hey have been influenced to this, 
perhaps, by hearing that the governors of Europe- 
an colonies along the coast, are highest in authori- 
ty, without knowing that they are subject to a 
higher authority at home. In many cases there is 
a furious quarrel 'o determine, a few hours before 
hand, who shall be represented as king on board of 
any vesse! that may anchor near their town. Usu 
ally they select a stout and good looking man, ani 
he attired in all the extras of ornament and cloth- 
ing thatcan be raked up. Their government has 
not one single feature of royalty. So remote is it 
from that arbitrary despotism which prevails in cer- 
tain parts of Africa, that it may be regarded as the 
purest specimen of republicanism to be found in 
the world. ‘he people govern, and they govern 
en masse. All proceedings, whether legislative, 
judicial, or executive, are conducted by the peo- 
ple, in a body; and the majority, of course, enact, 
abolish, suspend, and execute all laws whatever. 
No offices, whatever, are hereditary, and there is 
nothing like Caste. Kings, governors, chiefs, 
men, women, and children—eat, drink, sleep, and 
mingle together in the common affairs of life, with 
as little restraint as the herds of cattle which 
graze upon their meadows. Kings think it no de- 
traction from their dignity to perform the most irk- 
some drudgery, and to labour, side by side, with 
their poorest subjects, provided there is no one to 
witness it, who would be likely to deride them for it. 
In some respects their government is patriarchal. 
Each family, in the male line, keeps itself entire- 
ly distinct from the others, and there is always one 
representative head, who is the guardian of the 
property, and the protector of the rights of the 
family. Whena family becomes too large to trans- 
act business without inconvenience, it is divided 
and subordinate heads are appointed. These sub- 
ordinate heads transact all their affairs separately, 
except in matters of great moment. he head 
man of each family receives and holds all the mo- 
ney aud other property of its different members. 
He is responsible, however, for every disburse- 
ment from the common stock. He is required to 
purchase wives for the young men, and is political- 
ly responsible to the people at large for the pay- 
ment of all fines which may be imposed upon the 
members of his family. owever successful any 
one individual may be, in amassing property, he 
cheerfully deposites almost the whole of it in the 
house of the head-man of his family, and seems am- 
ply repaid for his toil in having the satisfaction to 
now that he has contributed largely to the com- 
mon stock. 


The old men who stand at the head of their 
respective families are much revered; and when 
they are united in any particular measure, their 


There are four prominent officers of state, viz. 
Bodio, (probably buhdeho, “father and mother,”) 
Tihbahwah, (the Worabank, (the 
tower’s tale,) and Ibadio, ‘The two first are sacred 
officers. ‘I'he Bodio is the protection of the peo- 
ple and the town. His house is of a different 
shape, and much larger than the generality of 
the houses. It is something of a pantheon, and 
is a place of refuge for all culprits who fly to it. If 


a criminal can enter the house, and lay his hands} P® 


upon the horns of the great greegree, no one but 
the Bodio can remove it. In front of the Bodiv’s 
house, important oaths are administered; and per- 
jury, under such circumstances, is guilt of the 
deepest die. If the Bodio lay his hands upon an 
individual who is to drink “ sasa wood,” he goes 
free. He wears a plain iron ring around bis an- 
kle, as the badge of his office, and if that should 
by any means be removed, or lost, he would lose 
his office, and be subject to a very heavy fine. He 
is subjected toa great many singular and silly re- 
straints. He must never sleep out of his own 
town. The rain must never touch his head, and 
he is never allowed to sit down except on a mon- 
key skin, which he always carries in his hand. 
He is restricted from certain kinds of food, and on 
burial days, he is not allowed to eat any thing at 
all until the sun has gone down. He can wear 
only one kind of cloth. If a stranger has a com- 
plaint to lodge against an individual in the town, 
he goes to the Bodio, and makes known his com- 
plaint, who calls a town council, and presides at it, 
but bas no power to decide any case without the 
concurrence of the people. The wife of the B»- 
dio is a person of still more sanctity. Any lewd 
intercourse with her is always most severely pun- 
ished. On no consideration whatever would she be 
allowed to be absent from home one night. If the 
town burns down, and months elapse before it is re- 
built, she must sleep on the spot, whether the 
weather be clement or inclement. 

The Tihbawah stands at the head of the soldiery, 
and may be regarded as their judicial head. He is 
subjected to almost all of the restraints to which 
the Bodio is. ; 

The Worabank is commander-in-chief in time of 
war. The manner in which he gets his mame, 
(tower tail) is a Jittle singular, but it is in strict 
accordance with the notions of Africans. Here, 
as every where else in the world, the post of most 
danger, is the post of most honour. Hence, the 
rear-most rank in retreat, which is much more 
common in their warfare, is the place of most dan- 
ger, and the man who has bravery enough to occu- 
py it, is, of course, the commander-in-chief. His 
authority is never called out until war is declared, 
and then he has more power than any other indi- 
vidual in the community. He is subjected to none 
of the restrictions above mentioned, but eats, drinks, 
and wears what he pleases. 

Ibadio is associated with the Tihbawah, and is 
something of a civil magistrate amoung tie soldiery 
in times of peace. 

But the most powerful and efficient organization 
is the body of men who are called the “ soldiery.” 
They constitute the bone and sinew of the body 
politic. It embraces the chief part of the young 
and middle-aged of the men. They fight the wars 
of the people, and they repay themselves abund- 
antly for their toil and exposure, by their high- 
handed and exorbitant exactions upon the people, 
both in times of peace and war. ‘Ihis is an elec- 
tive body. Noone can be admitted to the rank 
except by paying an initiation fee, which is general- 
ly a bullock. ‘They receive a great many presents 
to prevent rapacity, and they help themselves to 
much that is nut given tothem. ‘They never take 
away a man’s property, however, without alleging 
some sort of crime against him, which they are 
never at a loss tostart. The charge of witch- 
craft is one that they can always bring forward 
with some degree of plausibility, and the result of 
the prosecution, if nothing worse, always turns a 
bullock into the hands of the soldiery. But the 
people understand their interest, and would prefer 
to bring voluntary offerings, than to have their pro- 
perty set at the mercy of a body of men who have 
no mercy. 

The institution savours a little of masonry. It 
entitles its members to special privileges abroad. 
If a soldier goes into a different community, and 
finds the soldiery eating and drinking collectively, 
as frequently occurs, he has a right, nolens volens, 
to take his seat among them, and share with them 
whatever they have. If this was done by one who 
did not belong to the institution, he would be se- 
verely fined upon his return home. There is no re- 
straint upon this body, powerful as they must ne- 
cessarily be, but their own interest. vs it is con- 
stituted by nearly an equal representation from 
each family, and as all fines imposed upon indi- 
viduals must be paid out of the family stock, they 
would naturally restrain each other, and prevent 
as much lawless aggression as possible. They do 
not often oppose themselves to the influence of the 
old men, and I am not aware that they ever reverse 
their decisions. But the old men are careful not 
to infringe upon the prerogatives of the soldiery. 
They enforce all the decisions that are passed by 
the people in a collective capacity. If any one re- 
fuses to pay a fine that may be imposed, it is only 
necessary to report the case to the soldiery, and 
they are always glad of an opportunity to interfere, 
for besides collecting the money, they always in- 
demnify themselves abundantly for their pains. In 
times of war, they may seize and kill whatsoever 
cattle they may choose, and the owner must not 
demur. If he charges the soldiery with stealing, 
they employ the following test for their nse 
the accused is taken to the water’s side, and an 
open basket provided. He is told if the basket 
hold water, the soldiers are guilty, but if it runs 
out, it proves his charge to be a false accusation, 
and he is fined three fold for his audacity. The 
mode of trial is well known, and very few 
ore silly enough to expose themselves to such a 
snare. 

They have no magistrates, and all cases of dis- 
pute, are brought before the people in assembled 
capacity for adjudication. ‘T’hey have no written 
laws, and such as they have, are made viva 
voce. They never inflict capital punishment, and 
there are no respects in which they can properly 
be considered a bloody-minded people. Banish. 
ment is the highest penalty everenforced. A)most 
every trespass is punished by fine; and that is 
regulated not so much by the nature of: the offence 
as by the ability of the delinquent to pay. For 
stealing, they are required to restore two, three, and 
sometimes four fold. 

Their belief in witchcraft is a fertile source of 
occupation, and is the most disgraceful charge that 
can be preferred against one. They have several 
modes of trial by ordeal. A very common one is 
to dip the hand into boiling oil. If it can be sub- 
merged into the oil and taken out without injury, 
the individual of course is guiltless, and so vice 
versa, But another that is more serious, and I be- 
lieve almost universal on the western coast of Af- 
rica, is the trial by “ sasa wood,” (called in the vi- 
— of Sierra Leone, and elsewhere, the red 
wood,) and is regarded asan infallible and sovereign 
means of detecting witchcraft. The bark of the 
tree is procured, and from it a strong decoction 1s 
prepared, which the accused is required to drink. 
If he throws it up, he is innocent. But if the 
stomach is unable to disgorge itself, death is sure 
to ensue, and the person, of course, guilty of a 
great crime. ‘The quantity of the decoction which 
is sometimes administered, is of itself sufficient 
to destroy life, though it no ingredient 
of poison. Death, occasioned by it, is very violent. 
When there are decisive evidences of approaching 
dissolution, no mal-treatment whatever is consider- 
ed too severe, and the person often expires under 
the most brutal severity. And after be expires, 
the corpse is dragged all over the town, and he 
finds a resting place for his mortal remains among 
others who have fallen by the same ignominious 


influence is very considerable, and their decisions 


cause. 
This trial by ‘‘ sasa wood” is always voluntary 


it in the confident assurance that it can do them 
no harm, who sacrilice their lives thereby. I have 
seen persons far gone under ita influence recovered 
by the use of a powerful emetic. It generally 
es more fatal to the aged and infirm; and per- 
ps one third of those who drink it die. If an 
individual drinks it with impunity, his character 
comes forth like gold well tried; and the same 
reon is seldom subjected to it more than once. 
The will of the people is the law of the land, 
and no man can prosper who does not conciliate 
public opinion. If he is more successful than the 
rest of his townsmen in accumulating property, he 
becomes the subject of jealousy, and he lifts his 
head above the common level only to be brought 
down. Some charge or other is preferred against 
him. He has grown too saucy—he has defrauded 
the people—he is guilty of witchcraft—or some- 
thing of the kind is got up and used as a pretext 
for confiscating his property, and in the course of 
a few hours he is reduced from affluence to the 
most abject poverty. So liable are they to pala- 
vers of this kind, that an opulent man never thinks 
of keeping all of his money at the same place, and 
seldom lets it be known how much property he 
has. This want of. protection would naturally 
seem to be a great draw-back to industry. But 
with Africans it is notso. They scarcely know 
the meaning of discouragement or despondency. 
If the whole of the property of an individual is 
swept away in one hour by fire or by the violence 
of a mob, he sets to work immediately, and in 
ood glee, to repair his loss. Indeed I have never 
nown but one native who ever gave way to the 
evil of despondency, and that case was only tem- 
porary. Enterprising men sometimes see the 
whole of their property swept away three or four 
times in their lives, without manifesting the least 
dejection or relaxing their efforts to gain a new 
fortune, Banishment for life is seldom ever en- 
forced, and then only for wilful and aggravated 
murder. Accidental murder is pualiind te fine 
and temporary banishment. When they feel a 
—— to provoke their neighbours, they gene- 
rally seize some of their people and put them in 
stocks, or fasten them in the roof of a house, and 
smoke them with pepper. Sometimes they fill 
their eyes, nose, and mouth with pepper. They 
never euter into hostilities precipitately, for they 
firmly believe that God will not prosper them in 
= unfair cause, and they always consult their ora- 
cles. 

Their international laws are equitable and wise. 
Their families are so much interwoven, and their 
marriages are so constant, that the interest of any 
one community requires that they deal with others 
as they would wish to be dealt with; and they 
have too many mutual drawbacks and checks upon 
each other to allow of any high-handed or unjust 
procedure. Litigated points are frequently referred 
to the arbitrations of a third party. All of their 
treaties are held sacred. They have several ways 
of ratifying them. The most common is the fol- 
lowing : the parties concerned are required each to 
take a mouthful of water from the same vessel, and 
to squirt it out in the presence of witnesses, at the 
same time calling upon God, the devil, and the 
town, to bear witness. ‘They have another that is 
employed on more extraordinary occasions, particu- 
larly when a league of amity is to be established 
for the first time. An incision is made upon the 
back of the hands of persons belonging to the two 
parties, with the same knife; by this means their 
blood is ‘mingled, and they become one people. 
Treaties thus ratified are as inviolable as any in 
the world, and may be relied upon with implicit 
confidence. Yours truly, &c. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


It has been remarked that there is scarcely any 
conceivable circumstance of the Christian life, 
which may not be found described in the Psalms of 
David: scarcely any situation in which the child of 
Go may not find the instruction he needs, in the 
writings of this sweet singer of Israel. If his heart 
be attuned to joy and thankfulness, he will find in 
the triumphant songs, and exulting praises of the 
inspired minstrel, many an accordant strain; and 
if bowed down by sorrows and grieving for sin, he 
will find his thoughts expressed in the humble con- 
fession, the mournful complaint, or the agonizing 
supplication. 

here are two incidents of David’s experience, 
which considered in their connection, may afford 
matter for profitable reflection. On one occasion 
he tells us that he had said, in a season of prosperi- 
ty, “ I shal] never be moved ;” and what followed ? 
“ Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled.” 

Again, on another occasion, we find this record. 
“ When I said, My foot slippeth, thy mercy, O 
Lord, held me up.” A very obvious inference from 
the two passages in connection is, that danger is 
never so near as when we fecl most s: cure, nor are 
we ever so sure, as when, sensible of our own weak- 
ness, we are ready to cry, Our foot slippeth. 

Indeed, it would hardly be too much to siy, that 
the whole Christian life consists in the alteration 
of these two states. There is first the state of 
prosperity, either spiritual, or temporal, or both, 
united. Then the candle of the Lord shines upon 
us, his secret is in our tabernacle; our root is 
spread out by the waters, and the dew lies all 
night upon our branches. We begin to comfort 
ourselves in our strength, and take pleasure in our 
fancied security. Our mountain stands strong, and 
we trust that we shall never be moved. In short, 
we are in the situation of the town of Mansoul, 
when Old Carnal Security obtained admission into 
the walls, 

_In this moment of ease and self-confidence, God 
hides his face. The days of affliction take hold 
upon us; we see trouble and sorrow. Perplexity 
and distress encompass us, the light of God’s coun- 
tenance is withdrawn, we know not where to look 
for guidance and safety, and are ready to cry out 
with David, “ My foot slippeth,” or with Hezekiah, 
**T shall not see the Lord, even the Lord in the 
land of the living.” 

But even in this thick darkness, God is near us 
though we perceive him not. We may be cast 
down, but shall not be utterly destroyed. Just 
when we are despairing of all help, his mercy shall 
hold us up. While we are concluding that the Lord 
has forgotten to be gracious, and wil! be favourable 
no more, he puts a new song into our mouths, even 
praise to his name. ‘Then, with new hope and 
trust, rejoicing yet trembling, we take hold of the 
Almighty arm extended to us, and our souls follow 
hard after God. Well for us if our foolish pride 
and self-confidence do not speedily plunge us again 
into darkness, and bring down our souls to the gates 
of the grave.— Boston Recorder. 


PROTESTANTISM THE REFORMA- 


_ Where was Protestantism before the Reforma- 
tion? This question was very happily answered 
by the Rev. J. Cummings, at a meeting of the Re- 
formation Society, at Oxford, on the 30th ult. as 
follows : 

“ They ask where was Protestantism before the 
Reformation? Now, I will illustrate it by a simile. 
I saw in a Glasgow newspaper some time since a 
singular and curious discovery. A gentleman had 
been examining a mummy, and found in its handa 
bulbous rvot, which must have been in the hand of 
the mummy two thousand years. Anxious to 
know the duration of vegetable life, he plants it, 
cultivates it, and finds it come into a flower. 
Where was this root allthis time? In the hand of 
the mummy. So where was the Protestant flow- 
er !—why, in the thraldom of Rome, until God's 

rdener Luther, transplanted it to the soil of Rid- 

ey and Latimer; until he took it from the super- 
stition of the dead and the grasp of the apostate; 
and, by God’s blessing, it has sprung up into that 
noble church under which it is our happy privilege 
to live.”"—-Dublin Record, Dec. 1838. 


No virtue is more im nt to society, or more 
often insisted upon iS the Bible than Truth. 
Hence when the inquiry is made: “who shall 
abide in the Tabernacle of the Highest?!” The 
answer is, * he that speaketh Truth in hie heert— 
he that backbiteth not with his tongue—nor (eheth 
up a reproach against his neighbour.” And by 
the same high authority we are told that “ lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 

A lie is defined to be a false declaration of facts, 
inade wilfully or from an indifference to the truth. 
A slander the worst of lies, is a falsehood told with 
a view to injure the reputation of another. ‘To 
constitute the crime of slander it is not necessary 
that the person should know it to be false—for 
whoever circulates an injurious report, not knowing 
at to be true, is, in the strictest sense, a slanderer. 
This indifference to truth, and to the reputation of 
others, ever proceeds from a depraved heart.... 
Slander frequently consists in circulating stories 
told by others; for in slander as in robbery, the re- 
ceiver and retuiler, isas bad as the thief. Nay, 
the spirit with which a tale of slander is told, is of- 
ten worse than that which gave it birth; and the 
consequences far more injurious. The originator 
may be some silly person, who does not perceive 
the mischievous tendency of hie story ; but the re- 
‘tailer may perceive it and fee) an infernal delight 
in giving it cireulation. This latter person, though 
not the author, is far more guilty, and deserves a 
severer reprobation. 

#* Let no one, (says an eminent writer) think 
himself at all justified in repeating an injurious 
story, by the common, but wretched excuse, dic- 
tated only by the lowest and most vulgar morality, 
that he heard it from others.” Even where the 
intentionsof such persons are not direcily malicious 
—which is seldom the case—they are at best * busy 
bodies” and “ tale bearers ;” the most contemptible 
epithets that can belong to creatures called rational. 
The Sacred Volume classes them with thieves and 
murderers, [1 Peteriv : 15—Leviticus xix: 16.] 

The calumniator has, of all persons, the least ex- 
cuse for his crime. The thief steals to satisfy his 
huoger, and the highwayman robs to relieve his 
wants—and they take from us but trifles—a little 
superfluous wealth, perhaps—but reputation “ is 
the immediate jewel of the soul”—“ A good name 
(says the wise man) is better than great riches”— 
and it is ever the most highly valued by the purest 
and most elevated minds. The low, the sordid, or 
base, may be indifferent to it; but every truly 
honourable mind will echo the sentiment of the 
poet— 

Who steals my purse steals trash— 

But he that filehes from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which nought enriches him, 
And makes me poor indecd. 


Is not this the worst, and most detestable kind of 
robbery? And is it surprising that no character 
should be held more hateful,—-both by God and man 
—tian a slanderer? 

The causes that induce persons to be guilty of 
this mean and contemptible vice, are as numerous 
as the base passions that agitate the human breast. 
The envious think that whatever sinks others, 
raises, comparatively, themselves—hence, low, lit- 
tle, envious minds, are ever the most prune to slan- 
der. How slanderers ought to be treated, the wise 
man informs us, when he s«ys, “ as the north wind 
driveth away rain, so doth an angry countenance 
a back-biting tongue.” ‘They should be shunned ; 
and when that cannot be done, met with pointed 
scorn and contempt. The slanderer should be made 
to feel that shame sticks to him; and that he can 
no more fly from it than he can fly from himself. 
No one ought to listen to his calumnies, without 
expressing a decided disapprobation. “ It is almost 
as Criminal (says a great Heathen Philosopher,) to 
heara worthy person traduced, without defending 
him, as to traduce him ourselves.” This just 
and noble sentiment of a heathen ought to 
shame some who call themselves Christians. 
As to the punishment of slander, our laws furnish 
nothing adequate—and this is the strongest extenu- 
ation of duelling that was ever set up.—The Turks 
punish slanderers by branding them in the forehead, 
with a hot iron. ould it not be well if this Turk- 
ish law were adopted, and enforced in our own 
country ? How many foreheads should we see sad- 
ly disfigured! How many who even call them- 
selves gentlemen and ladies, would be made to 
wear wigs as low as their eye brows—to hide their 
shame ! 8S. G. W. 


DEATH. 


It is not easy to describe the sensation which 
the inind experiences on the first sight of a dead 
countenance; which, when living, was loved and 
esteemed for the sake of that soul which used to 
give it animation. A deep and awful view of the 
separation which has taken place between the 
soul and body of the deceased, since we last be- 
held him, occupies the feelings; our friend seems 
both nearand yetafaroff. The most interesting and 
valuable part is fled away; what remains is but 
the earthly perishing habitation, no longer occu- 
pied by its tenant. Yet the features present the 
accustomed association of friendly intercouse. For 
one moment we could think them asleep. The 
next reminds us that the blood circulates no more ; 
the eye has lost its power of seeing, the ear of 
hearing, the heart of throbbing, the limbs of 
moving. Quickly a thought of glory breaks in 
upon the mind, and we imagine the dear departed 
soul to be arrived at its long-wished-for rest. It is 
surrounded by cherubim and seraphim, and sings 
the song of Moses and the Lamb on Mount Zion. 
Amid the solemn stillness of the chamber of death, 
imagination hears heavenly hymns chanted by the 
spirits of just men made perfect. In another mo- 
ment, the livid lips and sunken eyes of the clay 
culd corpse, recall our thoughts to earth, and 
to ourselves again. If there be a moment 
when Christ and salvation, death, judgment, 
heaven, and hell, appear more than ever to o mo- 
mentous subjects of meditation, it is that which 
brings us to the side of a coffin containing the body 
of a departed believer. And while we think of 
mortality, sin, death, and the grave, we feel the 
prayer rise in our bosom, “© let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his ?” 
—Rev. Legh Richmond, 


— 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


I exhort and beseech you never to suffer so much 
as one day to pass, either through lazy negligence, 
or too much eagerness in inferior studies, without 
reading some part of the sacred records, with a pi- 
ous and attentive disposition of mind, still joining 
with your reading fervent prayer, that you may 
thereby draw down that divine light without which 
spiritual things cannot be and understood. 
But, with this light shining upon them, it is not 
possible to express how much sweeter you will 
find these inspired writings than Cicero, Demos 
thenes, Homer, Aristotle, and all the other orators, 
poets, and philosophers. They reason about an ima- 
ginary felicity, and every one in his own way ad- 
vancessome precarious and uncertain thoughts upon 
it; but this book alone shows clearly, and with ab- 
solute certainty, what it is, and points out the way 
that leads to the attainment of it. This is that 
which prevailed with St. Augustine to study the 
Scriptures,and engaged his affection to them—* In 
Cicero, and Plato,and other such writers,” says he, 
“T meet with many things wittily said, and things 
that have a moderate tendency to move the pas- 
sions; but in none of them do I find these words: 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, I will give you rest.’ "— Leighton. 


The greatest things, and the most praiseworth 
that can be done for the public good, are not whan 
require great parts, but great honesty. 

THaT man is easy and happy, whom death finds 


with a weak body, and a strong soul.— Bp, Hall. 


served, how meny virtues may be brought into ex- 
ercise on @ wick bed, which had either lain dor- 
of inferior worth in the 


part of religion which 
is more peculiarly to be exercised under these cir- 
cumetances, ive virtues, the least bril- 
liant, but the most difficult, are then particularly 
called into action. To suffer the whole will of 
God on the tedious bed of sop a0 more try- 
ing than to m the most ning 
theatre of the world. The hero in the field of bat- 
tle has the love of fame, as well as patriotism to 
support him. He knows that the witnesses of his 
valor will be the heralds of his renown. ‘The mar- 
tyr at the stake is divinely strengthened. Extra- 
ordinary grace is imparted for extraordinary trials. 
His pangs are exquisite, but they are short. The 
crown is in sight—it is almost in ion. By 
faith ‘he sees the heaven opened.’ He sees the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God. But to be strong in faith, and patient in 
hope, in a long and lingering sickness, is an exam- 
ple of more general use, and ordinary application, 
than even the sublime hervism the martyr. 
The sickness is brought home to our own feelings ; 
we see it with our eyes: we apply it to our hearts. 
Of the martyr, we read, indeed withastonishment ; 
our faith is strengthened, and our admiration kin- 
dled ; but we read it without that special approba- 
tion, without that peculiar reference to our own 
circumstances which we feel in cases that are like- 
ly to apply to ourselves. With the dying friend 
we have not only a feeling of pious tenderness, 
but there is also a community of interests. The 
certain conviction that his case must soon be our 
own, makes it our own now. Self mixes with the 
socia) feeling, and the Christian death we are con- 
templating, we do not so much admire ag a prodi- 
gy, as propose fora model. To the martyr’s stake 
we feel that we are not likely to be brought. To 
~ dying bed we must inevitably come.— Hannah 
ore. 


TIIE INFLUENCES OF A CHRISTIAN MO- 
THER. 


What a public blessing, what an instrument of 
exalted good is a Christian mother! It would re- 
quire a pen superior to mine, to trace the merits 
of such a charg@eter. How many, perhaps, who 
now hear me, feel that they owe to it all the virtue 
and piety that adorns them; or may recollect, 
at this moment, some saint in heaven that brogght 
them into light, to labour for their happiness, tem- 
ral and eternal. No one can be ignorant of the 
irresistible influence which such a mother possess- 
es in forming the hearts of her children, at a sea- 
son when nature takes in lesson and example at 
every pore. 
Confined by duty and inclination within the walls 
of her own house, every hour of her life becomes 
an hour of instructions, iggy Boren: of her con- 
duct a transplanted virtue. Methinks I behold her 
encircled by her beloved charge, like a being 
more than human, on whom every mind is bent, and 
every eye directed; the eager simplicity of infan- 
cy, inhaling from her lips the sacred truths of re- 
ligion in ee phrase and. familiar story, the 
whole rule of the oral and religious duties simpli- 
fied for easier infusion, the countenance of this 
fond and anxious parent all beaming with delight 
and love, and her eye raised occasionally to hes- 
ven in fervent supplication fora blessing on her 
work. Oh, what a glorious part does such a wo- 
man act on the great theatre of humanity, and how 
much is the mortal to be pitied who is not struck 
with the image of such excellence. When I look 
to its consequences, and remote, I see the plant she 
has raised and cultivated, seem through the 
community with richest increase of fruit. I see 
her diffusing happiness and virtue through a great 
portion of the human race. I can fancy genera- 
tions yet unborn rising to prove and hail her 
worth, and I adore that God whocan destine a sin- 
gle human being to be the stem «f such extended 
and incalculable benefits to the world.—Dean 
Kirman. 


THE PLEASANTNESS OF GRATITUDE AND 
THANKSGIVING. 


It is true, m other parts of devotion, there is 
something that is painful and laborious to human 
nature; for so prayer awakens in us a sorrowful 
sense of wants and nampa confession ex- 
cites in us sharp and dolorous reflections upon our 
guilts and miscarriages; but thanksgiving has 
nothing in it but a warm and vigorous sense of the 
mightiest love and most endearing goodness. For 
it is only the overflow of a heart full of love, the 
free sally and emission of a soul that is captivated 
and endeared by kindness; and seeing our thanks- 
giving lives upon love and beneficence, and is all 
along nourished and maintained by it, the greater 
the ae is upon which it feeds, and the more the 
beneficence, the richer its fare is, and the nobler 
its entertainment. But where can our gratitude 
find out a love so great or Ee of such am- 
ple beneficence as that of God's? Upon this inex- 
haustible subject it may live forever without any 
other supplies; and fare deliciously every moment 
to eternal ages. For what more comfortable 
thought can ever present itself to the mind of man 
than this, that the great Lord of the world, the 
good, the wise, the mighty King of heaven and 
earth, is our faithful, kind, and munificent Friend, 
and that the great subject of all his contrivance is 
to do us good here, and to render us glorious here- 
after? O were such thoughts as these but set home 
upon our hearts with their full and due emphasis, 
how would they even ravish and transport our 
souls! How would they convert all our faculties 
into consent and harmony, and raise our spirits in 
songs of thanksgiving to him! And whilst, from a 
lively sense of all these wonders of his love, we 
are offering up to him our sacrifice of praise, O 
with what triumph and exultation of soul should 
we ascend in the flames of it! But, alas! we are, 
even the best of us, in a great measure unacquain- 
ted with the pleasure and sweetness of this heaven- 
ly performance; and the reason is because we have 
not a quick sense and lively relish of the divine 
yoodness upon which it terminates. we this 
always present with us, we should feel so much 
joy and pleasure in thanksgiving, that it would be 
our heaven upon earth, our meat and drink, our 
business and recreation, to breathe up our souls to 
God in hymns of praise. But this we do all know, 
who know any thing of religion, that to laud and 
magnify the Lord, is the end for which we are 
born, and the heaven for which we ere designed : 
and that when we are arrived to that vigor- 
ous sense of the divine love that the blessed 
people of heaven have attained, we shall need no 
other either employment or pleasure to render us 
for ever happy, but only to sing eternal praises and 
hallelujahs to our God and to the Lamb that sitteth 
upon the throne. The perception and relish of his 
unspeakable goodness to us will so inflame our 
love and animate our gratitude, that to eternal 
ages we shall be never able to contain ourselves 
from breaking forth into new songs of praise; and 
then every new song will still create a new plea- 
sure, and every new pleasure dictate a new song, 
and so round again for ever. But these are things 
too sublime for our short reach and cognizance ; 
only at present let us but consult the ience 
of devout and grateful souls about them; and this 
will assure us, that there is nothing under heaven 
eo pleasant and delightsome as, from a warm and 
vigorous sense of the love of God, to breathe up 
our souls to him in praise and thanksgiving; that 
this gives such a jubilee to the mind, such a spright- 
ly recreation to the heart, as far exceeds the most 
studied and artificial pleasures of Epicurism.— 
Dr. John Seott. 

Waar wise mon would bring fishes, out of the 

water, to feed in his meadows! or send his oxen 


to feed in the sea? As little are the unregenerate 
meet for heaven, or heaven meet for them.— Boston. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


“SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. 


“‘Trrazs.—A very zealous attack on 
clerical titles, by a gentleman of the Bar, may 
be found in another column. While the gentle- 
man was quoting our language, he should have 
done us justice, by quoting us more fully. We 
have never been strenuous advocates for titles, and 
from an acquaintance with the clergy, somewhat 
extended, we do not believe, that as a body, they 
are very covetous of such adventitious distinctions. 
We readily admit that it would be more accordant 
with the simplicity of the Presbyterian system, 
if they were ‘entirely discarded. The value of 
them may be thus estimated—they that deserve 
them do not need them, and: they that obtain 
them without deserving, owe them little grati- 
tude for the real benefit which they bring.— 
While we say this, however, we wish to see 
a listle more consistency in those who so zealously 
assail them. A man cannot consistently attack 
the Doctorship who complacently submits to be 
styled Reverend, which is the more grave title of 
the two; neither can the lawyer, who would feel 
that something was wanting in the superscription 
of a letter directed to him, where Esquire was 
omitted. The véry gentlemen, who, at the last 
Assembly, opposed the insertion of titles in the 
minutes, nevertheless, uniformly addressed the 
Doctors as Doctors. This was an inconsistency ; 
their principle should have led them to diacounte- 
nance the title wherever it crossed their path. It 
might also be questioned whether the Assembly it- 
self acted consistently in permitting these titles to 
be recognized on their floor, while they refused 
them a place in their minutes. We regard the 
whole subject as comparatively a small matter, 
but if our ecclesiastical judicatories shall unite in 
urging the discontinuance of ‘clerical titles, at all 
times, and in all places, they shall have our fee- 
ble, but cordial aid, in carrying the matter to the 
utmost verge of simplicity. 


Tue New-scnoot.—The following opinion is 
expressed of the New-school theology, by the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, the leading Metho- 
dist newspaper in the United States. 


“Though the intelligent reager will see, that 
the doctrines of our New-school friends are not 
strictly and soundly Calvinistic, he will also per- 
ceive that they are not properly Methodistic or Ar- 
minian. Still Calvinism and Arminianism, in de- 
tached portions, are often found in the productions 
of the New-school men. There is not indeed any 
regular system adopted by those of this school. 
They are striving to get rid of Calvinism without 
the name of it, and to seize on the doctrines of 
Methodism without incurring the odium or charge 
of Methodism. The strong features, and even 
principles, of Pelagianism, which two or three 
years ago made their appearance among them, are 
either given up or not brought to view, except 
elightly or incidentally. Accustomed as they were 
to ascribe Pelagian sentiments to Methodists, they 
seem to have thought they must also, to be consis- 
tent, adopt the Pelagianism falsely ascribed to it by 
its enemies. 

‘‘What the New-school Presbyterians will be 
doctrinally, is hard yet tosay. With the Presby- 
terian Confession in their hand, its leading doc- 
trines are by them frequently denounced, while 
the whole, as a system, is professed. Go back to 
pure, old Calvinism, they cannot. There is dan- 
ger of their running into Pelagianism and Unitari- 
anism. If they stop at the soundness of Method- 
ism, which is doubtful, they will be safe, provided 
- they honestly profess what they believe. And pro- 

vided, also, they reject the doctrine of expediency, 
following the truth wherever it will lead them.” 

Discontinuance. —We regret to learn that the 
publication of the Educator, edited by the Professors 
of Lafayette College is to be discontinued. Had 
it met with sufficient patronage, it would have 
done much for the cause of education. 

In the editorial notice making this announce- 
ment it is said : 

“When this enterprise was started, there was 
not, as far as we knew, or yet know, a single 
newspaper devoted to education in the United 
States, except the Common School Assistant in 
New York, and (as we learned after we com- 
menced) “ the Common School Advocate,” in Cin- 
cinnati. We were apprehensive of great difficulty 
arising from the apathy of the public mind on the 
general subject of education, and especially from 
the all absorbing power of party politics. The pub- 
lic mind is so accustomed to act only under high- 
pressure excitements, that we felt doubtful at the 
outset, of the possibility of obtaining a patient hear- 
ing for the humble cause of common school instruc- 
tion. A taste had to be created for such reading, 
as our unknown correspondent “a looker-on” has 
remarked : and the difficulty of supplying aliment 
which shall at once create an appetite and nourish 
the patient, without producing nausea, is one of the 
most formidable which the physician and his aid, 
the nurse, have to encounter, in the treatment of a 
morbid constitution. The result, so far as qur own 
State is concerned, shows that these difficulties 
were not duly appreciated by us, or our skill and 
tact, in touching the patient in such a delicate 
state of his constitution, has not been adequate to 
the emergency. The Educator has not received 
patronage sufficient to justify us in throwing away. 
two or three hundred dollars a second year, as we 
have done the first, unless there ,was a reasonable 
prospect of future remuneration—which we are 
sorry to know is not the case. We declared once 
and again our willingness to lose labour and 
money on the experiment the first year, and labour 
the second, for no remuneration but the conscious- 
ness of spending our strength in a good cause. But 
our fellow citizens have given us to understand, in 
language sufficiently plain, that they do not desire 
our services in this behalf. We are obliged there- 
fore to withdraw.” 


Testimony To THE Missionaries.—In a recent 
letter from an officer in the United States Navy, 
dated Singapore, published in the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, the following mention is made of the 
American missionaries at that station. 


“ During our stay at Singapore, we saw a great 
deal of the American missionaries and their ladies. 
To judge from what we saw of these gentlemen, I 
can confidently say they are intelligent, upright 
men without a single thought apart from the grand 
object of their labours, and zealous of their good 
works. The wives of the missionaries are charm- 
ing women, and it is with feelings of no small re- 
gret that we quit their agreeable society. Their 
enthusiasm in the cause in which they are embark- 
ed, is irrepressible; and even the most sceptical 
could not look with indifference on the meek and 

ntle heroism with which they sustain innumera- 

le privations and hardships. The love of women 
is a fearful thing, says the proverb; how much 
more ineffable is her perfect holiness, when the 
native modesty and grace of her character is illu- 
minated by the fire of divine inspiration. They 
are so mild, so single-minded, 8 devoted to their 
work, so full of sweetness, charity, and all that is 
lovely, that apathy itself would be roused from its 
coldness at the sight of their laboure, and warmed 
into something like life. The zeal of man is like 
the eruption of as volcano, sudden and fierce, but 
soon quenched. The zeal of woman is a pure and 
steady flame, constantly fed by the oil of her deep 
affections, that burns and burns without abatement, 
and shines more-‘and more unto the perfect day. 
The former will triumph over a sudden obstacle in 
ne and in wrath; the latter will attain the same 


by perseverance and meekness; the former 
, may be repressed the latter is indomitable.” 


A Executive Committee of the 
Pregig¥rian Boatd of Publication, have deemed it 


solicit the special and:active co-opes 


ration-of a number of clergymen in different parts 
of the Church, to give effect to the approaching 
anniversary, and to obtain from the liberality of 
the Church, at that time, an ample endowment of 
that important institution. The following is the 
reply of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge of Balti- 
more, to their letter, and it contains a proposal 
which we earnestly hope will be fully accomplished. 
Are there not ninety-nine persons in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, who will unite with Dr, Breckinridge 
in raising the contemplated fund ? We should be 
pleased to answer this affirmatively through our 
columns, as we, from time to time receive the 
names of subscribers to the $50,000 fund. If this 
be done in a prompt and spirited manner, it will 
have the happiest effect in giving tone and charac- 
ter to the anniversary. Who will be the first to 
follow the example ? 


BattimoreE, Sept. 3, 1839. 

Dear Brethren—I received your favour of Au- 
gust 29th severul daye ago; and am exceedingly 

lad to find by it, that the Board of Publication 
as taken up, in good earnest, the subject of its 1i- 
beral and ample endowment, on the occasion of the 
approaching Jubilee of our Church. If it were 
gar for me to withdraw other engagements, 
th public and private, already made belore the 
receipt of your letter, I would not hesitate to ac- 
cept the temporary agency urged upon me by you. 
Although I am not able to do what you desire, | 
will cheerfully do whatI can; and expecting if 
permitted by divine Providence, to spend the month 
of October, and part of November, in the west—1 
will, if it meets your wishes, exercise, wherever 
God may allow me, and free of all expense to the 
Board, the agency offered to me for our own Syrtod. 

I was olled by the Lord to be in the city of 
New York, at the Anniversary of the American 
Bible Society, in May last, to advocate a great in- 
terest, long dear to my heart, and which seems at 
last to have commended itself to God’s people; I 
mean the restoration of the Bible as a Class Book 
to the schools. There I met Dr. Phillips, of that 
city, Dr. Campbell, of Albany, end Dr. Rendevann 
of Troy; and in conference with them upon the 
state of our beloved Church, and especially in con- 
nexion with the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, reversing the Nisi Prius decision, 
and thus vindicating righteousness in the particu- 
lar case, and religivus fiberty throughout the land : 
One of the brethren I have named, (but which I 
cannot tell, nor whether it was not the spontaneous 
thought of several of us)—one of them suggested 
the fact of the synchronous occurrence of this great 
deliverance, and our first Jubilee, under the Gene- 
ral Assembly. The coincidence struck us all— 
struck all to whom it was mentioned—and when 
suggested to the Assembly itself, resulted in the 
appointment of the coming celebration—and the 
determination to endow worthily, nobly, the Board 
of Publication, as a monument of the great occa- 
sion, of God’s signal mercies, and of the Church’s 
gratitude. 

I desire to do my part towards this sacred ser- 
vice. I propose therefore, to give to this Board 
one hundred dollars a year for five years; upon 
condition that my life is spared so long, and that 
ninety-nine other subscriptions of a like amount, 
either from individual persons, or from several per- 
sons united in one subscription, shal] be obtained 
by the end of the year 1839. This will secure 
%50,000—to be kept as a permanent fund, of which 
the interest ($3000 per annum) shall be devoted to 
the nent objects of the Board. I suppose 
this subscription can be easily filled up. And then 
the collections‘on the day appointed should surely 
amount toa sum not smaller than this. Twelve 
or fifteen hundred churches, at fifty or a hundred 
dollars each, would make two or three times the 
sum stated. 

I suggest then that we ought to raise $100,000, 
and that this is enough for this object. That 
$50,000 ought to be raised as above proposed—in 
one hundred subscriptions of five hundred dollars 
each, (either by individual persons or by several as- 
sociated for this object)—payable in five annual 
payments, as a permanent fund. And that $50,000 
more ought to be raised by congregational efforts, 
in ready money. 

The fear of being thought presumptuous—the 
hope that God would put forward some better sug- 
gestion by some other hand—have until now kept 
me silent. Your letter seemed a providential call 
to speak out. If what is said is well, it will com- 
mend itself to God’s dear people; if not, it will 
draw forth whatever matter he has yet in store for 
our guidance in’ this important business. 

ith Christian love, — truly, 


. J. 
Rev. Wa. M. Eneues, 
Rev. H. A. BoarpMaAN, 
Dr. A. W. 
Committee, &c. 


Pawnsroxer'’s entered a museum of 
this kind, in which were wares of all sorts, men’s 
clothes, women’s apparel, books, musical instru- 
ments, watches, trinkets, &c. &c., each with a la- 
bel appended, designating the last day in which 
the deposit could be redeemed. It was to me a 
melancholy exhibition, and each separate article 
seemed to address me ina tone of sorrow, as much 
as to say, ‘the distress of my owner brought me 
here.” <A walk through a large city may present 
many a gay object and smiling face, but it reveals 
few of the innumerable scenes of distress which 
abound on every side. These are shut out from 
the common gaze. Were the power given us to 
penetrate every secret chamber, and pry into every 
bosom, how many aching hearts would we see, 
what corroding anxieties, what gloomy apprehen- 
sions! Amidst the forms of worldly sorrow, we 
should find mach of that which relates to stinted 
means, and incompetency to provide for to-mor- 
row’s wants. Some hapless youth, without oc- 
cupation, gloomily asking himself where he was to 
seek his next meal ; some unhappy female revolv- 
ing a thousand projects for procuring a subsistence 
without resorting to crime; some parent surround- 
ed by hungry children, and knowing not whither 
to turn himself to appease their daily recurring 
wants. These are scenes not always hidden from 
those who are accustomed to mingle in the mixed 
population of large cities. To such reflections 
the mind is forcibly turned, in looking in upon a 
pawnbroker’s shop. There behind the counter 
stands the man who is prepared to profit by the 
distress of others. | With a shrewd and screwing 
physiognomy, he turns each particular pledge, de- 
preciates its value, and then offers to the disap- 
pointed and anxious customer, not a tithe of what 
he might safely loan. Necessity submits to the 
exaction, and the pledge takes its melancholy sta- 
tion among the hundreds which had previously 
occupied the shelves. Surrounded by these mo- 
mentoes of misfortune, it is almost impossible to 
repress the curiosity to ascertain the history of 
their former owners. We say furmer owners, 
for the frequent auction sales of unredeemed 
pledges, is a pitiful proof that not one in twenty is 
destined to revert to the poverty-stricken deposi- 
tors. We said that the exhibition could not be 
contemplated without feeling curious to know un- 
der what circumstances the various depositors had 
been compelled to pawn their most valuable ar- 
ticles. Let the communicativeness of one of these 
receivers throw light on this hidden subject. 

‘These packages, containing various articles 
of domestic use, have been brought, from time to 
time, by one who has known better days. She is 
a widow, who has been left, by the unexpected 
death of her husband, to struggle with a world, in 
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which she at length finds she has but few fiends. 


Unused to hardship, and surrounded by children, 

phe adopts this method of saving them from starv- 
ing. But her stock is nearly exhausted, and 
when that fails, she must beg. These books 
come from a poor student, who was compelled to 
pay his board in this way, or goto jail. Poor fel- 
low, he dropped a tear upon them as he left them 
on the counter. Those articles of furniture in 
the corner, were pledged by a drunken husband ; 
daily he staggers in here with his bloated face, to 
get the price of rum, by robbing his heart broken 
wife of articles necessary to the comfort of her 
family. ‘That fine suitof clothes and watch, are 
the remains of a young spendthrift. After dissi- 
pating a considerable fortune, he was driven to this 
resort, that he might have the means of trying his 
fortune once more at the gaming table. ‘This lot 
of trinkets once belonged to an unfortunate female. 
Her Jove of finery rendered her an easy prey to the 
seducer, and once abandoned, she has gore the 
downward road of degradation, until now, neglec- 
ted and forlorn, she is compelled to sacrifice the 
poor rewards of her crime.” 

Such was the tenor of the pawnbroker’s narra- 
tive. Distress in every instance had brought him 
his customers; but this was to be remarked, that 
for every instance in which virtuous poverty had 
been compelled to resort to his shop, there were 
ten in which vice had brought its votaries to this 
necessity. 

Thus, even in a pawnbroker’s shop, a moral is 
to be learned —the way of the transgressor is hard. 


Provipence.—By a note from a 
correspondent we learn that on the 29th of August, 
the Rev. P. L. McAboy, pastor of the Presbyterian 
churches in Washington and Murphysville, Ky. 
was instantly killed, at the latter place, by the fall- 
ing in of the heavily loaded floor of a grist mill, in 
which he was at the time. The third story of the 
mill contained 1500 bushels of wheat; the second 
story an equal quantity ; and by the giving way of 
the first, the accumulated mass fell to the ground 
floor, on which Mr. McAboy and several others 
were standing. The rest providentially escaped 
with slight injury, but Mr. McAboy was crushed 
into the cellar and killed. He has left a young 
wife to mourn the sad event, to whom he was mar- 
ried but a few months. The people of his pasto- 
ral charge were affectionately attached to him, and 
now deeply mourn his loss. For four years he was 
their pastor, and was the chief instrument of estab- 
lishing many in the faith, as well as in greatly pro- 
moting the temporal prosperity of the churches. 
** Many fall as sudden not as safe.”’ 


Examp.es or Faitn.—In reading the narratives 
of the Evangelists we may observe in the unbelief 
of multitudes, who had the opportunity of hearing 
Christ’s words and seeing his works, the same 
unreasonableness , obstinacy, and inveteracy, which 
are so characteristic of unbelievers in the present 
day. It may be questioned however, whether the 
faith of believers now can be compared in strength 
to the faith manifested then; whether it displays 
the same confidence in the word of Christ, and the 
same simple reliance upon him. We will select 
a few examples by which the disciples of Christ 
now may compare their faith. . When the Samari- 
tan woman, after her conversation with Christ, re- 
turned to the city, we are told that many believed 
her testimony. In this case it was remarkable, 
that the simple statements of a woman, whose 
private character had been bad, should be immedi- 
ately credited, and that the claims of Christ should 
have been admitted by persons who had never heard 
of him through any other source. The credibility 
of the gospel message is now made todepend much 
on the character of the messenger, and it is not un- 
frequently pleaded as a sufficient apology for un- 
belief, that some of the ministers of the gospel 
have been guilty of immoralities. The message 
should be distinguished from the messenger, and 
although it is highly desirable that the character 
of the latter should harmonize with the spirit of the 
former, yet independently of all adventitious cir- 
cumstances, the gospel is worthy of all acceptation. 
Look again at the case of the Syrophenician woman. 
Her application to Christ was discouraged in every 
possible way, and yet in despite of the rebuffs she 
met with, she persevered until she gained her ob- 
ject. How many in the present day desist from 
their importunity in prayer, under far less dis- 
couraging circumstances! Seldom do we see a 
faith, which could receive and obey such a com- 
mand as that given to the man with the withered 
arm. How reasonable would many Christians 
consider themselves if they should doubt and hesi- 
tate and conclude that the thing was impracticable, 
and that hence they could not be required to per- 
form it. The nobleman who requested Christ to 
visit his sick son displayed a faith not often met 
with. The case of the young man was desperate ; 
physicians had visited him in vain, and the anxious 
and alarmed father, as a last resort, travelled fifteen 
miles to see Christ and request his attendance. 
The answer received was ‘*thy son liveth,” and 
without considering, what might be regarded as 
the improbabilities of the case, he was at once satis- 
fied, and with a light heart retraced his journey, to 
embrace his son as one restored to life from the 
dead. How many refuse now to believe the graci- 
ous promises of God which are addressed to the 
faith of parents in relation to the spiritual renova- 
tion of their children! Many other instances might 
be adduced illustrative of the strong faith of primi- 
tive Christians; and why are not such cases fre- 
quent now? ‘There is the same credibility in the 
gospel, the same faithful and almighty Saviour who 
promises, and the same extreme necessity in man, 
May it not be attributed to some mistake in regard 
to the nature of faith? Strong faith may be errone- 
ously regarded as an attainment only designed for 
the few, and as entirely beyond the reach of the 
many; as a kind of high learning, for the attain- 
ment of whichfew minds are adapted ; whereas in 
fact, itis of all acts the most simple and the far- 
thest removed from the refinement of learning. The 
more simple and child-like the disposition, the bet- 
ter adapted it is to receive Christ fully and rely 
upon him unreservedly. What the world esteems 
great in human character is rather an obstruction 
to the exercise of faith, and every high thought 
must be brought low, and every human attainment 
must be esteemed as nothing, before we can come 
to Christ in the confidence of faith. He that can 
understand the proposition, that Jesus Christ is an 
able and willing Saviour, and can cordially receive 
it as the truth, is in the precise state of mind for 
the exercise of strong faith. And surely in this, 
the wise have no advantage over the simple, Our 
Lord illustrated the nature of strong faith when he 
said, ** whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 


Men frequently mistake their imagination fur 


their heart, and believe that they are converted as 


| Soon as they begin to think of turning to God.— 


Pascal. 


Dirnectory.—The Rev. Thom- 
as Porter, of Philadelphia, 2 Baptist clergymao, 
has juet published, ander the above title, a large 
sheet, containing various information respecting 
the churches of the city and liberties of Philadel- 
phia, which will be useful for reference. ‘The first 
column contains the names and locations of all the 
churches of the different denominations, which, 
according to this list, amount to 128 in the city and 
liberties ; the second column, the time of worship 
on the Sabbath; the third, the services in each 
during the week ; the fourth, the names of the re- 
spective Pastors; the fifth, the residence of the 
Pastors; and at the bottom, the names and resi- 
dence of ministers without charge, and the loca- 
tion of different Tract and Book Depositories. 
Mr. Porter is a worthy man, and we sincerely hope 
he may be remunerated for the trouble and ex- 
pense of preparing this chart. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY HYMN. 


The following hymn was composed for the late 
Anniversary of the Missionary Society of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary; and sung on 
that occasion, August 1, 1839. 

“I strived to preach the gospel not where Christ was 
named.”—Rom. xv. 20. 


When Jesus died we heard him say, 
“T take the guilt of sin away, 

“Preach pardon free, to all.” 

Yet many lands in ruin lie, 

With crime o’rwhelm’d, the people die, 
For there is Christ not named. 


The Brahmin turns the Shasters o’er, 
The Moslem scans Mohammed's lore, 
And China seeks her sage : 

With ruder tribes ’tis darker night, 
But high and low, all here unite, 

To them is Christ not named. 


Ye people of the Lord Most High, 
Who live, because your Lord did die, 
Let pity move you here: 

No other name beneath the sun, 

Can save the nations all undone ; 
Yet Christ hath not been named. 


Ye chosen men, called from above, 

W hose souls have felt the Master’s love, 
Here’s blissful work for you : 

Be this your aim, yeur heart's desire, 
To preach, with humble, holy fire, 
Where Christ hath not been named. 


God of the Gospel, at thy call, 

We come, before thy cross to fall, 

And give ourselves to Thee : 

Prepare our hearts, our tongues prepare, 
Let us “,far hence,” Thyself declare, 
Where Thou hast not been named, 


Brethren, and Fathers ;—who abide, 
Fast by Siloah’s peaceful tide, 

For us let prayer be made : 

Nor cease to pray, till earth around, 
By sea or land no place is found, 
Where Christ hath not been name. 


For the Presbytcrian. 
CLERICAL TITLES. 


A writer in “ the Presbyterian,” of the date of the 
17th August, under the signature of P.M. “ was sor- 
toobserve a want of uniformity in the prefixing of 
the roper tilles to the clerical members of the As- 
sembly,” and seems to think it * hardly respectful,” 
to insert the name of “ A. Green” in a resolution, 
without his titles. And the reverend Editor, in no- 
ticing this expression of sorrow, thus remarks :— 
“ We have felt the same regret expressed by our 
correspondent, relative to the peculiarity in the 
rinted minutes, which he has pointed out.” Oh, 
orrible omission! Unpardonable neglect! For 
from the resolution thus published, “we never 
should suspect,” (says the Editor,) “ that our vene- 
rable friend Dr. Green, was the person indicated.” 
O tempora! O mores! Into what disrespect for 
the “ clerical,” order, has the “ peculiarity,” of the 
resent day descended! Why in the days of Ca- 
igula or Nero, for a less offence than this a man 
would have lost his head. 

Of all kinds of people, there appears to be none 
so fond of titles as the clergy. hilst they preach 
that “ for men to search their own glory is not glo- 
ry, ’—* But he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord ;” and enjoin upon their audience to * remove 
far from vanity,” &c., with great humility, they 
have been known, (as the sequel will show,) to 
make motions that the secretaries be instructed to 
affix to the namesof the “ clerical,” members their 
degrees, in order that they might appear in the 
printed minutes with their appropriate titles. 

If these Doctors of Divinity speak, preach, or 
write of any of the laity, no matter how many 
their degrees, or how great their learning, the de- 
grees and titles can then be dispensed with, with- 
out the slightest disrespect whatever; and had any 
of them ever complained that it was “hardly re- 
— ?” ‘Thus they will say old John Adams, 

‘homas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams; but in speaking of their 
“clerical” brethren, they will say Dr. Green, or the 
Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., &c. 

Whilst I respect the clergy for their gentleman- 
ly deportment, and reverence them on account of 
their high vocation, yet [ cannot but censure some 
of them for their vanity of titles; and this is not 
confined to one denomination alone, but extends, 
with one or two honourable exceptions, to all the 
denominations of the Christian religion. 

The acquaintances of Dr. Green, as well as 
those of Dr. Clay, would understand the “ persons 
indicated,” by their untitled names, Ashbel Green, 
and Henry Clay, just as well as if their appropri- 
ate titles were respectively affixed, thus: Rev. 
Ashbel Green, D. D. &c. &c. The Hon. Henry 
Clay, LL.D. If there be more than one person of 
like calling and character, of the same name, they 
could easily be identified by their locality or other- 
wise, thus: Henry Clay, of Kentucky; Ashbel 
Green, of Philadelphia; H. Clay, of the Senate; 
A. Green, of the Assembly ; ff Clay, Minister, 
&c.; A. Green, Commissioner, &c. 

At a Convention held in Philadelphia, in May, 
1833, composed of members of both the clergy and 
laity, several motions were made by the Doctors of 
Divinity, and carried, to-have the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Convention amended by affixing 
the proper degrees to the names of their * clerical” 
brethren, which caused frequent interruptions and 
delay in the business of the Convention. After 
several polite, though ineffectual admonitions from 
the Chair, not tointerrupt the business of the Con- 
vention with any more motions of the kind, as the 
secretarics could afterwards insert the titles at 
their pleasure; with a persevering zeal for the 
preservation of order, and with a modest magna- 
nimity of mind seldotn witnessed, and perhaps asa 
gentle reproof for their vanity, the President—a 
civilian of acknowledged learning and distinguish- 
ed title, arose from his seat, and requested the 
secretaries to erase the title (of Chancellor) which 
they had prefixed to his name, so that it would 
read pliinly, Reusen H. Watwortu, stating that 
it would comport much better, at least with his 
own feelings. Here was a manifestation of great- 
ness which no title could advance, and was only 
equalled by the modesty with which it was evinced. 
But Oh! what a reproof to those divines who 
manifested such a desire to be “called of men 
Rabbi! Rabbi!” 

Notwithstanding, the motions for titles were con- 
tinued to be made, until a member, evincing a 
disposition not unlike the distinguished chairman, 
moved that all the titles be dispensed with in the 
printed proceedings. This motion was carried, 
and put an end to the proceedings about titles; with 
one exception, which on account of its peculiarity, 
I shall here relate. 

Tie President having announced that General 
Van Rensselaer had offered to defray certain ex- 
penses, &c., a motion was made that the thanks of 
the convention be presented to General Stephen 
Van Rensselaer; whereupon a member, (I wish | 
knew him,) moved, as an amendment to the resolu- 


| tion, that the word “ General” be stricken out ; for, 


said he, “there are many generals in the world, 


but very few Strepuen Van ELAERS. 
' The amendment was carried by acclamation. | 
_ As the clergy are the humble followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, and the “called of 
God,” to instruct in humility, &c. the people of 
their charge, by example, as well as by precept, 


how can they, consistently with their profession, 
indulge such a hankering after titles? 


The above remarks are not made out of any in- 
civility towards that highly respectable order; but 


out of a pure desire that they may protit by them,!—the second Sabbath in December—for 
so as hereafter to practise the same principles which attention to it. It is to behoped that this subject, will 


they profess to inculcate. | 
Should this communication chance to meet the will be thoroughly canvassed by the ministers and 


eyes of the clergy for whom it was intended, I 

hope it may elicit from them, (if any they have,) 

a justification for titles. CaNnpDor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SABBATH REMINISCENCES. 


I remember, I remember, when Sabbath morning rose, 
We chang’d for garments neat and clean, our soiled and 
week-day clothes ; 
And yet no gaude nor finery, nor broach nor jewel rare, 
But — and faces polished bright, and smoothly part- 
air, 
’Twas not the decking of the head, my father used to 


say, 
But careful clothing of the heart, that graced that holy 


day— 

"Twas not the bonnet nor the dress ;—and I believed it 
true ;— 

But these were very simple times, and I was simple 
too. 


I remember, I remember, the parlour where we met; 

Its papered wall, its polished floor, and mantle black 
as jet ;— 

*T was al we raised our morning hyimn, melodious, 
sweet, and clear, 

And joined in prayer with that loved voice, which we 
no more may hear. 


Our morning sacrifice thus made, then to the house of 
God 


How solemnly, and silently, and cheerfully we trod!— 

I see e’en now its low thatched roof, its r of trod. 
den clay, 

And our old Pastor’s time-worn face, and wig of sil- 
ver grey. 


I remember, I remember, how hushed and mute we 


were, 

While he led our spirits up to God, in heartfelt, melt- 
ing prayer ; 

To grace his action or his voice, no studied charm was 
lent, 

Pure, fervent, glowing from the heart, so to the heart 
it went. 

Then came the sermon, long and quaint, but full of 
gospel truth— 

Ah me! I was no judge of that, for I was then a 


But I have heard my father say, and well my father 
knew, 

In it was meat for full-grown men, and milk for chil- 
dren too. 


I remember, I remember, as’twere but yesterday 
The Psalms in Rouse’s Version sung, a rude but lovely 


ay, 

Nor yet though fashion’s hand has tried, to train my 
wayward car, 

Can I find aught in modern verse, so holy or so dear ! 


ae well do I remember too, our old Precentor’s face, 


As he read out and sung the line, with patriarchal 
grace ; 

Though rudely rustic was the sound,:I’m sure that 
God was praised 

When David’s words, to David's tune,* five hundred 

voices raised ! 


I remember, I remember, the morning sermon done, 

And how of intermission come, we wandered in the 
sun— | 

How hoary farmers sat them down, upon the daisy sod, 

And talked of bounteous nature’s stores, and nature’s 
bounteous God ;— 

And matrons talked, as matrons will, of sickness and 
of health— 

Of births and deaths, and marriages, of poverty and 
wealth— 


And youths and maidens stole apart, within the shady 


grove, 
And whispered ’neath its spreading boughs, perchance 
some tale of love ! 


I remember, I remember, how to the church-yard lone, 

I've stolen away and sat me down, beside the rude 
grave stone, 

Or read the names of those who slept, beneath the clay- 
cold clod, 

And thought of spirits glittering bright, before the 
throne of God! 

Or where the little rivulet, danced sportively and bright, 

Receiving on its limpid breast, the sun’s meridian light. 

I’ve wandered forth, and thought if hearts were pure 
like this sweet stream, 

How fair to heaven they might reflect, heaven’s uncre- 
ated bean ! 


I remember, I remember, the second sermon o’er, 

We turned our faces once again, to our paternal door ; 

And round the well-filled, ample board, sat no reluctant 
guest, 

For exercise gave appetite, and loved ones shared the 
feast! 

Then ere the sunset hour arrived, as we were wont 


to do, 

The Catechism’s well-conned page, we said it through 
and through 

And childhood’s faltering tongue was heard, to lisp the 
holy word. 

And older voices read aloud, the message of the Lord. 


Away back in those days of yore, perhaps the fault 
was mine, 


I used to think the Sabbath-day, dear Lord was wholly 


thine, 

When it behoved to keep the heart and bridle fast the 
tungue, 

But these were very simple times, and I was very 
young— 

The world has grown much older since, these sun- 
bright Sabbath days— 

The world has grown much older since, and she has 
changed her ways— 

Some say that she has wiser grown, ah me! it may be 
true, 

As wisdom comes by length of years, but so does do- 
tage too. 


Oh! imppy: happy years of truth, how beautiful, how 
air, 

To memory’s retrospective eye, your trodden path- 
ways are !— 

The thorns forgot, reinembered still, the fragrance and 
the flowers ;— 

The loved companions of my youth, and sunny, Sab- 
bath hours !— 

And onward, onward, onward still, successsve Sabbaths 
come 

As guides to lead us on the road, to our cternal home, 

Or like the visioned ladder once, to slumbering Jacob 
given, 

From heaven descending to the earth, lead back from 
earth to heaven ! 

Easton, Pa. : J. L. G. 


* St. David’s was one of the few tunes used by the 
congregation to which I have allusion. 


From the Protestant and Herald. 
SEMI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
It was only by an inadvertent omission that we 


failed to accompany the Crircuzar in our last 


week’s paper with some reflections upon that most 
interesting and important subject.—We hope that 
if any of our readers failed to peruse it, they will by 
all means turn back to it, and read it withthe care 
and attention to which it is entitled. 

The last General Assembly took up this subject 
with lively interest. One of the earliest and most 
cordial acts of that body was to set apart a day of 
their sessions to be observed as a time of special 
religious service and thanks -. to God for his 
great goodness to our church. The interest of the 
occasion was heightened by the remarkable coin- 
cidence—the day thus observed by the Assembly, 
being the anniversary of that on which the first 
Genera! Assembly had convened fifty years before. 
The venerable Dr. Green, the only person, as far 
as it could be ascertained, still living, who was 
a member of that first Assembly, now bending un- 
der the weight of some eighty years, his mind how- 
ever, still vigorous and clear, and his heart as 
much engaged as ever in the cause of Truth and 
Piety,—unable to stand so long—took his seat be- 
fore his brethren and children—and while many of 


them stood around him, and all listened as to a Fa- 
ther’s words—addressed the Assembly upon the 


| 


interesting oceasion—and traced in many particu- 
lars the history of our beloved church, during these 
fifty years, The Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, and the Rev. Pres’t. Young, of Ceptre 
College, also addressed their brethren—And the 
result of all was the adcption of the resolutions 
which appeared last week in our paper, and the 
appointment of the Committee to prepare the 
Circular Address, [t was with much cordiality 
that the General Assembly directed the attention 
of the churches to this subject, and named a day 
special 
not only be borne in mind, in tix: mean time, but 
all the members and friends of our church. 

It is interesting, and it ought to be instructive 
to observe the deep concern and the active efforts, 
and munificent contributions which a similar subject 
has called forth among our Methodist Episcopal 
Brethren on both sides of the Atlantic, We ought 
to be provoked unto love and to good works—and 
we do not doubt that if the subject shall be properly 
considered, the people will be found prepared to 
make a suitable expression of their sense of God's 


goodness, in their liberal thank-offerings to his 
service. 


JUDICIAL CHARGE. 

Extract from the charge of the Hon. James Mapison 
Porter, President Judye of the 12th Judicial District 
of Pennsylvania, to the Grand Jury of Dauphin Co. 
August 19th, 1839, ; 


“ The Liberty of the press, the grand palladiu 
of the rights of the people, should A be aidiaaied 
with its licentiousness. Whilst the former should 
be supported and sustained at all hazards, the lat- 
ter shuuld be restrained and suppressed with equal 
promptness and decision, as.tending to produce 
breaches of the peace and infesting the land as 
with a moral pestilence. A newspaper editor or 
publisher who thinks that, because he has a lot of 
types and a printing press at his command he can 
lacerate private character with impunity will find 
his mistake when called upon to answer to the 
laws of his country for the offence. Did the vul- 
tures, who batten on private character, confine 
their attacks to those of their own vocation and ha- 
bits, the public would have little interest in their 
exposition of each others vices, follies or crimes. 
-But the tendency of these continued torrents of vi- 
tuperation and abuse with which the common sew- 
ers of Billingsgate abound, is to degrade the char- 
acter of the newspaper press, to lessen its useful- 
ness>to demoralize the community—to break up 
the social relations of life—to set families and 
friends at variance and to make each town, village 
or neighbourhood which might otherwise be an 
earthly Eden, but fit locations for discord, malice, 
revenge, and ill-will, with all their dire attendants, 
to hold their courts. 

_ We need not probably go further in the defini- 
tions of crimes and misdemeanors. Yet there are 
some subjects as the moving cause of crime, in re- 
lation to which, the court desire your attention for 
a short time. A reference to the calendars of our 
jails and penitentiaries—to the dockets of our courts 
of criminal jurisdiction—to the list of paupers 
crowding our alms houses, poor houses, and iufirma- 
ries, will show that intemperance is the grand 
channel through which they are supplied with vic- 
tims.—It is the great sin of our land, and brings in 
its train more disease, misery, crime, and death, 
than all their other auxiliaries put together. 

Taverns, it is true, must be licensed according 
to law, but they are only to be licensed “to accom- 
modate the public, and entertain strangers and 
travellers.” *The granting of tavern licenses is 
committed to the court of quarter sessions of the 
proper county, and if we are properly informed, 
we will not err in licensing either improper 
persons, or unnecessary houses. Our knowledge 
of the localities of the county, and of the neces- 
sity of having houses of entertainment in various 
parts of it, is necessarily limited. Hence the 
act of assembly requires that each person peti- 
tioning either for the grant or renewal of a 
tavern license, shall procure, and produce to 
the court the certificate of twelve citizens of the 
township, setting forth “ That such ina or tavern is 
necessary to accommodate the public, and entertain 
strangers and travellers, and that such person is of 
good repute for honesty and temperance, and is 
well provided with house room and conveniences for 
the accommodation of strangers and travellers.” 
But this precaution of the legislature seems often 
little better than a dead letter, or at best, is too 
frequently treated as a mere matter of form—a 
thing of course. The votary of intemperance— 
the encourager of neighbouring custom to drink to 
their own ruin, himself often reeling admidst his 
kindred Bacchanalians, receives from men es 
teemed by the community of honourable and high- 
minded integrity, a testimonial which should only 
be given to the sober and the honest petitioner for 
license. Ifthe citizens will only exercise the 
proper firmness, and we may add honesty in this 
behalf, it will save the court much trouble, and the 
public, perchance themselves, much misery. But 
it is lamentably too true that men having good re- 
putations lor veracity, will subscribe recommenda- 
tions for tavern licenses, containing statements 
which they would utterly repudiate, if called upon 
to testify under oath. 

Connected with the vice of intemperance, and 
often its associate, is that of gambling. An offence 
prohibited by law, under severe penalties, beth on 
the parties engaged in it, and on the inn-keeper or 
house-holder who permits it on his premises. If 
there wasno gambling houses, we should have few 
gainblers, and fathers would not have to mourn over 
the blighted prospects of their sons’ usefulness, nor 
Wives to sit weeping away the night which should 
be devoted to needful repose, in waiting the return of 
a beloved, but infatuated husband, from these sinks 
of pollution andruin. The tavern keeper who suf- 
fers such a nuisance about his premises, besides 
subjecting himself to fine and imprisonment, for- 
feits his license, and is incapable of being again li- 
censed fora time. Tavern keepers must Jearn 
to keep orderly houses, and not suffer tippling, 
gaming, or carousing about their premises. They 
are emphatically licensed to accommodate s'‘ran- 
gers and travellers, not to be lures fur neighbourin 
custom, nurseries of intemperance, or dens in whic 
gainblers carry on their robberies upon the weak, 
the inexperienced, or the infatuated. Whilst the 
court will sustain tavern keepers in their proper 
pursuits, they will visit with exemplary punish- 
ment on their heads all violations of the law, and 
of morality, and hold them to a strictaccount. We 
will not renew the license of a single tavern keep- 
er who, we have reason to believe, permits gaming 
or habitual intemperance about his house. ‘These 
evils are sapping the moralsof the community, and 
they must be extirpated. 

But the unlicensed tippling shops with which 
our towns and vilages abound, are another fruitful 
source of mischief and demoralization. These 
allure apprentices and youth away from their mas- 
ters and parents, destroy their habits, corrupt their 
morals, and if they do not send them toan untimely 


usefulness in this life, as well as their hopes of 
happiness in that beyond the grave. Connected 
with these are the disorderly houses, many of the 
vilest and worse cast, of which, if rumour speaks 
true, there has been a lamentable increase of late 
year:, 

The court earnestly desire that you will, with 
fearless courage, hunt out all such pests of society, 
and present them to the notice of the court. They 
desire that the police of our county, with our 
magistrates, and indeed all good citizens, will join 
in getting the necessary proof for the prosecution 
and conviction of all such offenders. The citizen 
who steps forward and causes the prosecution 
and conviction of the keeper of a gambling house, 
a tippling house, or a disorderly house, is a public 
benefactor, and deserves the thanks of society. 
Let us all endeavour to maintain a high tone, and 
a sound s'andard of morals, and we thereby best 
fulfi] the duties, which, as citizens, we owe to our 
beloved country, and do much to perpetuate the 
the blessings of our free institutions. 


THERE is greater depravity in not repenti 
of sin when it has been than 
mitting it at first. To deny as Peter did is bad; 


but not to weep bitterly, as he did, when we have 
denied, is worse.— Payson. 


grave, they destroy all their future prospects of 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
Putiam Co., Ind., Ang. 26, 1839. 


 Sir—Enclosed forward you a @5.bill, I wieh 


you to forward two of your papers (the Presbyte- 
rian) one to , the other to myself, that we 
may be furnished with facts to counteract some of 
the misstatements that are made here against the 
Presbyterian Church. I feel almost condemned 
that I have not taken a paper that I consider truely 
Presbyterian. I have taken, for a number of years, 
a paper on the New-echool side, and have been 


nvinced from reading it, that they were teaching 
errors, and made many statements that I be- 
lieve rect against the Old-school Assembly; 


that paper I have had discontinued. I would 
thank you to forward me by mail a P prego that 
contains the testimony in the case of the Jaw-suit, 
that I may have the facts to counteract all the false 
statements that are made- here against the O'd- 
scliool Assembly, who are charged at this time, 
with having received the funds from the delegates 
of the exscinded Synods into the common stock, 
and refused to let them have a dollar to travel 
home upon; in fact the charge amounts to this, 
that the Old-school cheated them out of all their 
funds. This was said in a public discussion by 
‘Doctor Woods, a minister of the New-school party 
at this place, the present season. We wish a 
dozen of those pamphlets at least, and wish you to 
inform us through your paper, (the Presbyterian,) 
or by letter, at what city the deposit is made io 
the west, whether any or not, or how we can sup- 
ply ourselves, we will cheerfully reciprocate the 
favour if an opportunity offers. : 
| 1 am Sir, yours respectfully, 
| James TOWNSEND. 


[The writer of the above will see from the sd- 
vertisement in our paper, that the Report of the 
Church Trial is contained in a large volume, in- 
stead of a pamphlet. It may be had in a short 
time, at the different places named in the adver- 
tisement.—Eb1ror. | 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


The following extracts are made from an Ora- 
tion delivered before the Society of the Brothers 
in Unity in Yale College, in June last, by Charles 


‘Janeway Stillé, and are alike creditable to the in- 


tellectual and moral principles of a young collegian. 
The whole oration strikes our attention as remark- 


able for a strain of sentiment not usually exhibited 


@® young men on similar occasions. The extracts 
may lose some of their point separated as they are 
from their proper connexion. 

“ Having endeavoured to define the nature of 
the social spirit as a principle in society, and to 
point out its peculiar sphere of action, I proceed to 
call your attention to some of the obstacles by 
-which its active diffusion is retarded in the present 


‘. state of society. And the first which I would name, 
\and to which I have briefly alluded, is the too great 


appreciation at the present day of the intellect above 
the other faculties of our being. This is an evil in 
public sentiment, which the tendency of the age 
to every thing strictly utilitarian has done much 
towards strengthening. In my conception, this 
exclusive worship of mere intellect has tended 
more than any thing else to introduce principles of 
action into the world, which have had no regard to 
the state of our relations with our fellow men. Far 
be it from me to detract from the homage which 
man renders voluntarily to exhibitions of transcen- 
dent genius. It becomes not me to speak con- 
temptuously of that reverence which we pay to 
the highest gift of God, an emanation from his own 
essence. But it is the height of arrogance for any 
one to assume, that the intellect is the only part of 
our being worthy of attention and homage—that 
our other faculties are to be uncultivated, and that 
their action and direction is a matter of little mo- 
ment. 

“ Intellect is only to be revered when its energies 
are exerted in the cause of Truth and Right; then 
it is indeed a noble — of good in society. But 
do men revere it at the present day because it is 
thus developed? No: they respect genius not for 
the mighty benefit which its action may confer 
upon society, but because it gives an irresistible 
power to its rs. No matter how that 
power is exerted, whether for good or for evil; no 
matter how great talents are prostituted in the ser- 
vice of sin or to the destruction of the best pros- 

ts of human advancement; let the multitude 
but feel that great abilities exist, and they are as 
willing, aye, in many cases far more so, to award 
the meed of fame to | than to him who 
employs what powers has given him in a hum- 
ble endeavour to ameliorate the condition of his 
race. 

«In every department of action, the dazzling 
triumphs of intellect have blinded men’s eyes, not 
only to the beauty of more quiet and humble quali- 
ties, but also to the highest objects which genius 

n propose to itself to accomplish. The present 

stem of education exemplifies to a great degree 
the truth of the positions I have taken. Of old, the 
principles of morality, if | may so express myself, 
were more social. There were then the realities 
of filial affection and domestic virtue; this was the 
soil in which sprang up, as its natural growth, the 
principles of a pure patriotism and ardent love of 
virtue for its own intrinsic loveliness—now alas! 
almost unknown. The laws of morality were not 
then reduced to a matter of mere expediency, a cal- 
culation of profit and loss to the individual which 
is so common now; but when they were reve- 
renced at all, it was the result of an inward senti- 
ment which recognized their precise adaptation to 
‘the wants of human nature. What is the tendency 
of modern education in this respect? What is the 
child taught as soon as his faculties begin to devel- 
ope themselves! Is he made to feel his dependence 
upon his parents, and schooled in those lessons of 
gratitude and reverence towards his superiors in 
experience and wisdom, which constituted so beau- 
tiful a part of early instruction in days gone by? 
No: he is told that he is born in a land of liberty 
and equality ; that he is every one’s equal, and if 
he wishes to receive the applause of his fellow 
men, he must struggle for himself. Now what is 
the result? He becomes imbued with a spirit of 
arrogance, he despises all restraint, and fancies 
himself a solitary and independent being placed in 
this world fur the sole purpose of gratifying his 
own selfish and sordid passions. He imbibes, as 
well from the force of example as from precept, 
the lesson that a desire to raise himself, no matter 
at what expense to the feelings of others, pushing 
continually onward with one object before his eyes, 
is the principle which shall guide him to the pin- 
nacle of earthly influence and respectability. Now 
why is this the lamentable progress of the develop- 
ment of mind at the present day? It is because 
every influence which can affect mind, leads to 
the culture of the intellect and to the neglect of 
the feelings. It is because, resulting from this 
spirit of the age, a system of education has been 
established, which disregards those sentiments 
most feeble in their nature, yet most pure and en- 
nobling in their influence, and cherishes to rank 
luxuriance a power within us which, when abused, 
makes the most systematic selfishness the ruling 
principle of action. Just as certain as the child is 
the father of the man, just so sure will this one- 
sided system of educition produce in society a 
spirit of heedless recklessness of the immutable 
principles of Truth and Rig't, which must strike 
at the foundation of the social compact. I do not 
mean to say that all minds are thus educated, that 
they are all cast in the same mould, but that thi: 
is the general system, and that these are some of 
the inevitable consequences resulting from its 
adoption. Now how is it possible, that where it is 
considered the business of every man in society 
to struggle for supremacy above his fellows, the 
fact of a common humanity can be justly appreci- 
ated? It is but the natural consequence of such a 
state of things, that selfishness should root out 
every nobler sentiment, and that the social spirit 
should be both unknown and uncared for. 

* * * 

“If happiness be dependent upon external cir- 
cumstances and not upon the right use and direc- 
tion of each inward sentiment, if it consists in the 
multiplication of steam boxts and rail roads, then 
does it truly appear that the world will soon be- 


coiné a Utopia of bliss. For my own part I con- 
fess that I love to contemplate those days in which 
if men had fewer ideas, they thought more upon 
what little they did possess ; if ~~ did not appre- 
ciate the supremacy of the intellect, they kept 
right the heert; if there was less declamation 
about rights, there was a better performance of 
duties; if there was less splendour of wealth and 
fashion, there was more quiet contentment and hap- 
piness. But now where the triumphs of intellect 
are esteemed only as they tend to some immediate, 
tangible, selfish result, where public opinion looks 
with contempt upon the humbler virtues, is it won- 
derful that the spirit of the present age should be 
so widely different in these respects from that which 
preceded it! 

“The aristocracy of mind I can understand; the 
arist:cracy of wealth it is no less easy to compre- 
hend; but who can define the aristocracy of fashion. 
Its spirit is as thin and impalpable as the air, yet it 
infuses itself into every class in the community, and 
seems to urge on its volary with a power as resist- 
less as it is fraught with danger. It is the very 
essence of the spirit of exclusion, and of all the 
principles which the misdirection of the people’s 
energies have incorporated with our social system, 
it is the mo>t anti-republican and inconsistent with 
our professions. It begets, too, as its natural off- 
spring, a sentiment of the most chilling heartless- 
ness in its votaries. ‘T’o them there is but one 
world, and that is comprehended by the circle 
within which they move. Desirous of maintaining 
their distance from the multitude who are engaged 
in the same pursuit, no cringing is too abject for 
those above, no neglect too cold for those beneath 
them. Common sense must be sacrificed, the natu- 
ral feelings of kindliness towards their fellows must 
be rooted out, each sentiment of love for right and 
justice seared by the corroding power of the idol 
which they have set up in their hearts. Could a 
better institution for the preservation of the most 
systematic selfishness in society,a more efficient 
means for destroying the influence of the social 
spirit, ever have been devised. I speak not now 
against the unavoidable distinctions in society ; but 
an ascendancy which can sustain itself only by 
trampling upon the most generous sentiments of 
our nature, and rooting out every sympathy with 
our fellow man, deserves the persevering efforts o 
all lovers of justice for its overthrow. Absurd as 
this institution may appear in tbe light of reason, 
the very “ vanity of vanities,” yet it survives only 
by that homage which the mass of mankind render 
so enthusiastically to its supremacy. The false 
splendour which is thrown about. scenes of dissipa- 
tion in high life, the foul glare of profligate genius, 
the brilliant exterior, when within there lurks the 
loathso.neness of moral pollution, dazzle the eyes 
and seduce the judgment of the multitude. In them 
there lives a hope that they may one day gain 
“ caste,” that they may enter the Eden of fashiona- 
ble society, and thig hope gives colour to all their 
actions, while the worm of present discontent is 
preving upon their ininost vitals. Every influence 
around us seems calculated to foster this spirit, and 
to transfuse it into the very frame-work of society. 
W hat means this so-styled fashionable literature, if 
its object be not, by painting false views of life, to 
nurture an unnatural craving for some vague and 
undefined Elysium in the higher circles of society. 
And, too, the influence of Woman—the very cen- 
ter and sole of society—is exerted, I am afraid | 
must say, to keep alive such an unnatural state of 
things. She it is who has stamped as genuine those 
base counterfeits of gentlemen who are guided by 
the spirit of fashion in its worst form; who has 
made hollowness and hypocrisy proverbial of socie- 
ty, and who has chained with th® icy bonds of dis- 
sembling formality, the warmest and purest affec- 
tions of the heart. Oh! if woman could but know 
her mighty influence in giving tone to the habits 
and feelings of those by whom she is surrounded, 
if she would but rightly discern and justly appreci- 
ate what was truly noble in human character, if 
her smiles lighted only the enthusiasm of good 
men, and her frown abashed only the votaries of 
evil, then would American society be purged of 
many of its corruptions. Then would that frivol- 
ous set of coxcombs who are warmed into exis- 
tence only by woman’s smile, give way to those, 
the vigour and strength of whose manhood need 
but the refining influence of female intercourse, to 
render them the brightest ornaments in society. 
Then would brass be no longer looked upon as 
gold, nor every display of feeling frozen into strong 
indifference by the world’s dread laugh. To me 
there is no more humiliating picture, than to see a 
man richly endowed with the wealth of learning, 
forced from society because he cannot ape the fan- 
tastic tricks of a mindless coxcomb. Such senti- 
ments are utterly unworthy of wotnan’s bosom ; her 
power should B& but the impulse to honour and the 
spur to nobleness. And yet it is the fashion to 
prefer a glitter to compact strength and firmness, 
to love display rather than admire the more vigor- 
ous qualities of the mind. And to all this, woman 
has given her sanction; for without it such a state 
of things cou!d not survive, one single hour, the 
test of the common sense of mankind. So it is with 
this same spirit of fashion when viewed in any point 
of light; the fabric which it rears is a perfect cas- 
tle in the air—one shaft from the quiver of reason, 
and it totters from its height. But it seems now to 
hang over society like the weird influence of some 
potent enchanter, invisible but resistless. Human 
pride, the truth is, has usurped the place of human 
reason and human sympathy; to it every nobler 
sentiment must b»w; for its exaltation, that blind- 
est and most capricious of divinities, Fashion, must 
receive exclusive homage. 


* * * 


“f would suggest, then, as the most efficient 
means for bringing about a reform in the social 
system, an assiduous culture of that field which is 
now most neglected, the heart. To the fact that 
this part of our being has had so little attention be- 
stowed upon it by our present system of Education, 
[ have traced many of the evils in society, and as a 
natural result, I infer that its cultivation will 
change much the present aspect of affairs; and by 
the culture of the heart I do not mean to advocate 
a weak and childish sensibility nor a diseased sen- 
sitiveness, but a principle which shall strengthen 
and give symmetry to the character rather than 
impair its vigour. There has been diffused in so- 
ciety by some celebrated modern writers, the poi- 
son of a morbid misanthropy under the specious 
pretext of the neglect of the world, and its want of 
sympathy and appreciation of the peculiar intense- 
ness and ardour of their feelings. For my own 
part, I conceive that nothing has more tended to 
disgust the mass of mankind with the culture of the 
heart than this hypocritical cant; this mockery of 
every thing like true feeling. For a man to stand 
apart from society, wrapped up in his own gloomy 
ideas of human nature, and to speak of his fellow 
men as being “ among thein but not of them”—can 
arise in most cases from no sentiment but that of 
the most inordinate selfishness, and must excite 
the disgust and abhorrence of every rightly regu- 
lated mind. Such men who are, alas! now too 
frequently met with, deserve no sympathy, nor do 
they often receive it. 

But the difficulty is, that from this cause, there 
exists in the minds of many an unconquerable aver- 
sion to every rs 4 of feeling, however genuine 
and sincere. All that the social spirit aims at, as 
far as cherishing the feelings are concerned, is to 
keep up the active and continued development of 
every manly sympathy with our fellows, never to 
suffer it to become the mere cloak of selfish hy- 
pocrisy. Let us not stand aloof from the world and 
its objects, and live only for ourselves. Let us feel 
that the glory of our nature lies in elevating suffer- 
ing humanity, in diffusing the warmth of gladness 
round the hearts of our fellows, in driving away 
the heartlessness of suspicion, the bitterness of am- 
bitious contention. Let virtue prompt, and let love 
to our fellow men guide our actions, and all the 
counteracting influences in the world cannot pre- 
vent the diffusion of a purifying leaven in society. 
Let there be but a chivalrous sentiment of mag- 
nanimity, a spirit of generous forbearance diffused 
throughout society, and the evils of social ambition 
must give way before their ennobling influence. 
Above all, let the heart hold its right place in the 
estimation of mankind; let its genuine affections 
be appreciated, and we need have no fear that the 
true social spirit, the bond which links us together 
as members of the same great family, will be set 
at nought.” 


ORIENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A file of Bomba ag pee up to the 4th May, has 
been received at New York. The news contained 
in them has been saree before, but we find a 
specimen or two of Bombay “local news” which we 
extract. 

“Great excitement we are informed, has existed 
for some days, among the Parsees of this city, 
owing to the secession of certain youths of their 
community, and their adoption of the Christian 
faith. One of these, Dhudjeebhoy, was baptized 
on Wednesday evening last by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, in the presence of several Parsees and 
Europeans. He had attended the English Schools 
of the General Assembly’s Institution for the 
last three years and a half, and professes to have 
taken his present course from mature reflec- 
tion and study of the subject, having applied for 
baptism eight months ago. He is now, according 
to his own statement, in his 17th year, and of 
course, the master of his own actions, as he has at- 
tained his legal majority, both according to the 
Hindoo and Mahometan system, amongst the former 
14, and amongst the latter 16, being regarded as 
the legal age; and in subjects of this nature the 
Parsees are, we hear, guided by Hindoo or Mahio- 
metan law. Asan attempt had been made, by 
certain Parsees, upon the previous day, to carry off 
another lad from the Mission House, the Mission- 
aries considered that it would be no longer right 
to delay administering baptism to him, and par- 
ticularly, as by so doing they consider themselves 
placed in a better position for affording him the pro- 
tection which he claims at their hands. 

The other, Hormusjee, is, we are told, about 20 
years of age, and a father. He also has taken 
refuge at Dr. Wilson’s house. A charge of having 
purloined some of the family jewels was made 
against him a few days since, with a view, it is said, 
of abstracting him from his asylum ; but the charge 
was distinctly disayowed by the relatives when 
interrogated by Dr. Wilson, in the presence of Dr. 
Stevenson, Capt. Webb, and others. 


WESLEYAN CENTENARY CONFERENCE. 


The Conference of the Wesleyan Society, re- 
cently held at Liverpool, was one of uncommon 
interest to that body. The Rev. Rosert Newron, 
one of the most distinguished Methodist divines of 
the present day, was requested by the Conference 
to be its representative at the Genera] Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at 
Philadelphia, in May next. ‘The centenary fund 
amounts to more than one million of dollars—of 
this sum four hundred and ninety four thousand 
five hundred and ninety-two dollars, or nearly one 
half of the entire subscription, have been paid to the 
general treasurer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sincutar AND Mr.ancaoty Accipent.—We learn 
from the Maysville Eagle, that on Thursday last, whilst 
the Rev. P. L. McAboy and several other persons were 
standing on the first floor of the steam-mill of Messrs. 
How & Co, at Murpheysville, the third floor, which 
contained a large quantity of wheat, gave way, and 
the whole mass burst through the sccond floor and bu- 
ried Mr. McA. and others to a considerable depth. In 
a few minutes the victims were rescued, but Mr. 
McAboy was found dead. The other two were injur- 
ed but not dangerously. The Maysville Eagle speaks 
of the deceased as a young Presbyterian clergyman of 
superior talents, great intelligence, ardent picty, a 
meek and humble spirit, and extensive usefulness. 


_ DisturBances on THE CanaL.—The National Intel- 
ligencer of the 4th instant, states on the authority of 
a gentleman immediately from the Canal, that the loss 
of life, caused by the movements of the militia against 
the rioters on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, has been 
exaggerated by public rumour. It appears that of the 
labourers on the Canal, only one was killed, and it is 
not known that any were wounded. Of the citizens, 
a man by the name of Robey was killed in the night 
by one of the guard placed by a contractor around his 
stable and shantees, being mistaken for a person seck- 
ing to execute some threats that had bcen made against 
the owner of the property. About thirty shantees had 
been torn down or burnt, being reputed either as grog 
shops or disorderly houses. ‘I'wenty-seven of the ri- 
oters have been apprehended, and are now in Cumber- 
land jail; and a quantity of fire arms and whiskey, 
concealed on the Virginia side of the river, had been 
seized. Every thing (adds the Intelligencer) appeared 
quiet, when our informant left; the military had re- 
turned home, anc the labourers had resumed thcir 
usual employments. 


Prosrerous Business.—We learn that the receipts 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail 
Road Company for the last quarter, including the 
months of June, July, and August, amounted to up- 
ward of $127,000, and those of the New Castle line to 
Baltimore, to upward of $58,000, making the receipts 
of the two companies more than $185,000. When we 
take into view the amount of travel, small in compari- 
son with that of other years, we think this looks well 
for the interest of the present stockholders, and en- 
couraging to those desirous of making investments in 
the stock. 


Fatat Accipent.—While the large Omnibus con- 
nected with the Southern Mail boat, and filled with 
passengers, was upon the Canal Bridge, in 12th street, 
Washington city, the bridge broke down, and the Om- 
nibus with its contents, was thrown into the ‘Canal. 
Those inside, all escaped; but a young man, named 
Thomas Stewart, a hand belonging to the steamboat 
Augusta, seated outside the carriage, was unfortunate- 
ly drowned. He is said to have left an excellent cha. 
racter, for sobriety and filial affection—having devoted 
his whole surplus earnings to the support of an aged 
—_— -_ rendered destitute by his untimely death. 
—balt. Pat. 


Scuoois.—The Secretary of the American Common 
School Society estimates the whole number of children 
in the United States between the ages of four and six- 
teen yeurs, at 3,500,000 ; and of this number 600,000 
do not enjoy the benefits of a common school education. 
The number of common schools is estimated at 80,000, 
and the teachers in them at 95,000. 


New CounterFeit.—Ten dollar notes, purporting to 
be issued by the Mechanics’ Bank of Pittsburgh, are 
in circulation at New York. There is no institution 
of that name at Pittsburgh. 


Fever.—The Wheeling Times states that the yel- 
low fever has made its appearance on board the steam- 
boats on the Mississippi. Fifteen persons died recent- 


ried at the mouth of the Ohio. 


Rep River.—Gov. Simpson and Colonels Bowles and 
Wigram, who left Lachine in April last, for the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s settlement on the Red River, have 
recently returned to Montreal. In their voyage up- 
wards these gentlemen were accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thom, Mr. Finlayson, Dr. McLoughlin, Mr. 
McDonnell, and Mr. Cowie. Mrs. Thom is the third 
lady that ever undertook the voyage—it was made to 
the head of Lake Superior in three boats, and from 
thence to Red River four boats were employed. 


New Banx.—The Bank of Gallipolis, Ohio, which 
was chartered in 1317, is now going into uperation for 
the first time. The subscription books were never 
opened till the present spring, when two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the stock (two thirds of the capital) 
were subscribed. The charter runs until 1843 


Tut Late Storm.—The storm which raged in this 
vicinity on Thursday night, 30th ult., prevailed to a 
considerable extent over the Blue Ridge. On Thurs. 
day night at the base of the Ridge, the weather was 
very cold, and the wind was high without rain. But 
there was nothing like the gale that blew on the sea- 
board felt in the mountains. ‘The weather in Virginia 
during the last fortnight, if its state could be accu- 
rately reported, would form an interesting chapter for 
Professor Espy, whose theory of storms is becoming 
popular. Monday and Tuesday week Jast were the 
hottest days felt in Rockbridge during the summer, 
and Friday was bitter cold. On Friday week there 
was a heavy fall of rain near Lexington, that swept 
away fences, and flooded roads, while three miles from 
the same spot not a drop fell; and in the neighbouring 
county of Augusta, there had been no heavy rain for 
many weeks, and the ground was too dry to plough. 
When the writer of this paragraph, who was in the 
mountains at the time specified, reached the sea- 

rd, he heard of the destructive storm of Thursday 
ight, which was comparatively unfelt in the moun- 
ins. He learned on this side of Charlottesville, that 
there had been a fall of snow six inches deep in one of 
the Springs, but a gentleman from the White Sulphur 
in Greenbriar, states that there was no snow in that 
region.—Norfolk Beacon. 


Snootinc a Rat.—A few wecks since, while the 
Albany and Worcester rail roud was progressing at 
Palmer, Massachusetts, the workmen employed there 
were in the habit of placing the powder they used 
for blasting, in a neighbouring gristmill, for safety. 


At one time they had two unopened kegs, and one with 
the head off and the powder exposed, standing in onc 


ly on board the Marmion and Fusileer, and were bu- 


corner of the mill. Two men and a boy were also in 
the mill at the time, and discovered a very large 
rat, which one of them proposed shooting with a dou- 
ble barrelled gun, which was near them. The others 
consented, and the gun was loaded from the powder 
kegs, but the rat had hid himself. Afler chasing it 
round the building some time, they at last fired and 
killed the rat, took it up, and were retreating, when 
one of the party spoke of the powder. Upon looking 
back, they discovered that they had fired at the rat 
behind the powder, and that the wadding was on fire, 
und on the edge of the open keg. With great courage 
and presence of mind, the boy offered to go and re- 
move it, which he did, but just as he turned his back 
from it, the whole of the three kegs exploded, blowing 
the building to picces, killing one of the men on the 
spot, and wounding the other and the boy in such a 
manner that they died shortly afler—N. Y. Sun. 


Desrruction or a Sptenpip Sreamer.—A memoran- 
dum on the —— of the Buffalonian, of Sept. 4th, 
says, “as our Gréat Western, the largest boat but one 
of all that sail on the inland waters of the United States, 
was leaving Detroit, she was discovered to be in flames, 
and was burned, all but hull and engine, which may 
be rebuilt. She was commanded by Captain Walker, 
who commanded the ill-fated Washington, which was 
burned last summer.” The Great Western was a most 
splendid boat, built in the style of the Mississippi boats, 
with high pressure engines. She cost over $100,000. 
She was 800 tons burthen. | 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser adds:—We 
learn from gentlemen who came passengers in the 
Buffalo, that the Western had been on a trip to the up- 
per lakes, was returning and caught fire while crossing 
lake St. Clair. The fire was early discovered and soun 
got under, but it would seem, not entirely quenched. 
After the boat had reached Detroit, the smothered fire 
again burst forth, and in an instant the whole vessel 
was one entire sheet of flame. The fire burned with 
such rapidity that very few of the passengers secured 
their luggage. One gentleman from Orleans county 
was much burned in attempting to save his valise, 
which contained a large amount of money. The bar 
keeper was on shure, und also lost a considerable sum. 
In short, but few articles of value were rescued, so fu- 
rious was the conflagration. 

The Great Western was a most splendid specimen 
of naval architecture, and one of the fincst vessels ever 
set afloat on the Western waters. Her loss will be regret- 
ted by the community generally. She originally cost 
$100,000, and was owned in shares by the agents here, 
Capt. W. and a few enterprising persons at Huron. 
There was no insurance. 

The Detrvit Daily Advertiser of Tuesday states that 
the engine of the Great Western was- but slightly 
damaged by the fire on board that vessel. The boat 
has been examined by competent persons, who think 
that it can be repaired for $40,000. There was an in- 
surance of $5000 on the vessel. 


Precaution.—Since the Canadian armed schooner 
Montreal fired into the U. S. steamboat St. Lawrence, 
Col. Worth has furnished cach boat in the line with a 
guard of twelve men, who are directed, if fired upon, to 
return flash for flash with ball cartridges. ‘The pre- 
caution has been effectual, none of the boats with a 
guard having been molested. 


Suipwreck.—The ship Milledgeville, Capt. Porter, 
from New York, bound to Savannah, went ashore 
during the late gale on Chickamacomico, about twenty 
miles north of Cape Hatteras, and has since gone to 
pieces. Eight passengers, including a female, and one 
of the crew were drowned, 


Fire axnp Loss oF Lire.—We learn from the St. 
Louis, Missouri, papers that a destructive fire, attend- 
ed with loss of life, occurred in that city, on the 3lst 
ult. Eight large stores, with several sinaller build- 
ings, have been entirely consumed. Four or five lives 
have been lost by the explosion of a quantity of gun- 
powder. The bodies of Benjamin L. ‘Turnbull, James 
Hayden, Arthur Brewer, and another, whose name is 
supposed to be Carter, had been dug out of the ruins, 
shockingly mangled. It was supposed that another 
body was yet in the ruins. The loss is estimated at 
about $200,000, and the insurance at about $40,000. 
The powder which exploded belonged to Messrs. Blain, 
Tomkins, & Barret. 


New Orueans.—The mortality prevalent in New 
Orleans is fearful. In the eleven days from the 18th 
to the 28th August inclusive, the nuinber of interments 
in the Potter’s Field alone was 256, of which 198 were 
deaths by yellow fever. The interments in each of 
the other cemeteries are said to have averaged about 
three a day—making the average daily nnmber of 
deaths about thirty! One paper says that the fever 
had visibly increased, while another said it was abat- 
ing. Notwithstanding the great mortality, it would 
appear that strangers continue to arrive there in 
greatnumbers. ‘The Courier says:—* It is with ex- 
treme reluctance we notice this distressing subject ; 
still, distant subscribers will expect a statement. On 
looking over the reports of interments for August, the 
number will be found little short of seven hundred; 
and among these probably two hundred have been car- 
ried off by the epidemic. Rumour makes the fever to 
attack with more malignancy than ever. Not only 
are the intemperate and the extremely poor taken 
down, but persons in good circumstances, and leading 
quiet and sober lives. The natives of Louisiana, if 
born out of New Orleans, have not entirely escaped. 
The number of victims will undoubtedly be reduced, 
as the circle of persons liable to take the disease, grows 
sinaller; but the experience of former years has shown 
that epidemics become more malignant in September 
and October, and seldom disappear until the ground is 
covered with frost and ice. We advise, then, unaccli- 
inated persons not to come among us, until culd wea- 
ther sets in. 


Sickness 1n Pennsytvanta—The Mount Pleasant 
Register, published in Westmorcland county, Pa. 
states that the cholera morbus and dysentery have re- 
cently prevailed with peculiar malignity, in South 
Huntington township, of that county. In some cases, 
the disease had run it course to a fatal termination in 
a few hours after the first attack. In one family in 
South Huntington, that of Mr. Joseph Hopler—the 
visitation of dysentery was especially severe and fatal. 
The mother and five children were carried off by that 
disease, and four of them died on the same day. 


Tae Coat Trave.—The value of the anthracite 
coal trade to the city of Philadelphia may be inferred 
from the fact that during the late month of August 
the number of arrivals of vessels at that port was 1185. 
Of these, 70 were vessels from foreign ports, and the re- 
mainder, 1115, were coastwise arrivals, a large propor- 
tion of which were engaged in the coal trade. From a 
statement in the Commercial List of Saturday it ap- 
pears that the total amount ofanthracite coal sent from 
the Schuylkill and Lehigh regions thus far during the 
present season has been 407,489 tons. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Steam packet Great Western arrived at New 
York on Tuesday 10th inst., after a passage of sixteen 
and a half days, having departed from Bristol on 
Saturday evening, August 24th, at 7 o’clock. She 
brings 110 passengers, among whom are the Rev. Dr. 
Beman, of Troy, and the Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Albany. 
She brings London and Liverpool papers from tle Ist 
to the 23d of August. 

It is conceded by all who were on board of the 
Great Western, many of whom have crossed the At- 
lantic several times, that the trip of the Western just 
completed, was more boisterous than any they ever 
made at this season of the year. The ship has passed in 
triumph a most severe ordeal, in which she shipped a sea 
that sprung three of the forecastle beams, carried away 
the fore cabin sky lights, and companion way, and 
stove the large cook house or galley on the main deck. 
During the height of the gale, some five or six of the 
scamen were driven from the wheel, all of whom 
were more or less injured. One having his collar bone 
broken. Yet amid all the war of elements the gallant 
ship rode out the storm in triumph. 

The Great Western and British Queen—T hese admi- 
rable packets, which sailed from New York on the Ist 
of August, arrived at their ports of destination after a 
very short passage. The Great Western arrived at 
Bristol, after a passage of 12 days 11 hours; the 
Queen at Portsmouth in 13 days 14 hours—being 
about one day in favour of the Western. 

The British Queen was at Blackwall, about four 
miles below London Bridge, when the Western. sailed 
She was undergoing some Iittle change in her interior 
arrangements. She had 170 first class passengers 
engaged, and would sail from Portsmouth on the 2d 
or on the morning of the 3d of September instant. 
She may therefore be expected about the 19th. 

The most important intelligence in the harvest in 
England and on the continent of Europe. Should the 
weather continue favourable during the first two weeks 
in the present month in England, the crop generally 
will, it is conceded on all hands, be an average one. 

In France most of the crops had been saved in good 
order and proved abundant. 

It is understood that the public will not suffer from 
the stoppage of the Phenix Bank of Liverpool. 
loss to the stockholders will be some £100,000. 

The London Times, on the authority of its Paris 
correspondent, states that Mr. Christopher Hughes, our 
Charge d’Affairs to Sweden, was negotiating with the 
French Government for the recognition by France of 


or fifty sail, is all equipped and ready for sea. ‘The 


general belief in St Petersburgh was, that the whole 
or a great part of the fleet would sail! for the Mediter. 
ranean. 

The five great powers, England, France, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, have undertaken to put an cnd 
to the war between Turkey and Egypt, and have dic- 
tated terms to the latter. Mehemet Ali was to give 
back the Turkish fleet to the Sultan. : 

The intelligence from China, of the forcible deten- 
tion of the superintendent and the foreign merchants, 
is confirmed. The superintendent issucd an official 
notice to the merchants, requiring them to give up all 
the opium in their possession, and declaring his gov- 
ernment responsible for its value—which was estiina- 
ted at two millions sterling. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Prorogation of Parliament.—T he Quecn was to pro- 
rogue Parliament in person on Tuesday, the 27th day 
of August. Among the bills to which the royal assent 
has been given is that called the Penny Postage Act. 
‘The following is a summary of this important bill : 

Sec. 1. Every letter of a given weight, to be hereaf- 
ter determined, one penny; with a proportionate in- 
crease for greater weight. Parliamentary franking 
abolished. 

Sec. 3d. The Lords of the Treasury are authorized 
to suspend, wholly or in part, any parliamentary or 
official privilege of sending or receiving letters by the 
post free of postage, and to make any other regulations 
for the future exercise of official franking. 

Sec. 4. Relates to the two penny post in London and 
Dublin, and leaves it to the Lords of the Treasury to 
say whether they shall be continued, or whether the 
rates shall be reduced. 

Sec. 5, 6, 7 and 8, Relate to stamp papers. 

Sec. 9 and 10. Unimportant. 

Sec. 11. Authorizes the Lords of the ‘Treasury to 
make any reduction they may consider expedient in 
me remy to masters of vessels for letters conveyed 

y them. 

Sec. 12 That whenever the word “letter is used in 
this act, it shall apply equally to newspapers; but not 
so as to deprive newspapers of any privilege they now 
possess of passing free of postage. 

The Thames Tunnel —1t is now reduced to a cer- 
tainty that this great work will be completed, and that 
too within a very short period. Mr. Brunel has noti- 
fied the Lord Pe that the work is completed to 
within five feet on the Middlesex side. 

Steam Packets.—It is already known that steam 
ships are building to run twice a month between Eng- 
land and Ilalifax. It has been officially announced 
that the government intend to have steam communica. 
tion with all the West India Islands, and the ports of 
South America; and also, the packets are to call at 
Charleston, S. C. if not at another of the southern ports. 
The steam ships are to be fourteen in number, and of 
1400 tons burthen—and there are to be two mails per 
month to and fro. 

Cotton Market.—Of cotton, the best that can be said 
is that it was of ready sale—there had been fluctuations 
in the prices up to the arrival of the steamers, from 
New York. American cotton had between the Ist 
and 10th August advanced 4; between 19th and 17th 
August, it fell}. Afler that, and subsequent to the 
arrival of the Great Western, there was a more active 

emand for the article, without any advance in the 
price. On the 2Ist, eight thousand bales were sold at 
full prices. Perhaps it may be stated as a general re- 
sult, that cotton was of more ready sale, und at prices 
perhaps a shade better on the departure of the Great 
Western than on the Ist August. 

The Money Market.—By previous advices we learn- 
ed that the money market had been very tight, and it 
continued so until the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
completed his arrangement for the funding of Ex. 
chequer bills to the amount of £4,000,000), since which 
it has been a little more easy, yet there was still great 
complaining, and even on the 23d we find it stated in 
some of the leading city articles that ten per cent had 
been given in some cases, but since the sale of Ex- 
chequer bills had been obtained at 6 per cent. Asa 
strong evidence of the state of the money market, not 
only in England, but on the Continent, several gentle- 
men have returned in the Great Western, who had 
been commissioned to Europe for the purpose of cffect- 
ing loans for some public improvements in the West, 
but with one partial exception, they have not been 
able to obtain a farthing. It is stated that so general 
has been the desire to obtain funds from the European 
capitalists, that during the year persons have gone to 
Europe with bonds in their pockets to the amount of 
one hundred millions! 

We find the following in a London paper of the 23d 
of August. 

Notwithstanding the late arrivals of bullion from 
America and some portion of the Continent, we find, 
as will be seen from the following official returns, that 
it is still exported to some extent, chiefly to Hamburg, 
for the Russian miint in that city. From the 15th to 
the 2lst instant the exports of gold coin amounted to 
2030 oz., and of bars 642 oz. Of silver, the exports in 
coin have been during the same period, 50,104 oz., and 
in bars 11,993 oz. 

On the lst August the Bank of England had further 
raised the rate of interest to 6 per cent. per annum. 

American Stocks, Aug. 22.—Alabama sterling fives, 
85; do. for 1860, 80; Arkansas, 65; Louisiana sixes, 
102; Massachusetts fives, for 1868, 102 23; Missis- 
sippi fives, for 1861, 71,883; New York fives, for 1855, 
9]; Pennsylvania, fives, for 1864, 88; United States 
Bank, £22, 10 a 15; Florida, 92; Camden & A:nboy 
Rail Road, 101; New York Life & Trust, 40; Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway, £10, 10; do. Bonds, 85 ; 
Hamburgh and Lancaster, 90 a 91; Richinond Rail 
Road Bonds, 99; Washington and Raleigh Rail Road 
Bonds, £83. 6s. 8d 

The sales of American stocks was more favourable, 
fur though the quotations are very reduced, there is 
a revival of business at those low rates. The princi- 
pal sales have been $120,000 of Pennsylvania 5 per 


Bank of the United States are £22, 10s. to £22. 15s 
Respecting the various new stocks, the only intelli- 
gence of importance is, that General Rawlins, the 
Commissioner for the negotiation of the Illinois rail-road 
bonds, has completed a contract for tle iron, to the 
extent of five hundred thousand dollars, with Mr. 
Thompson, an alderman of London, and the head of 
one of the large iron works in Wales. None of the 
other companies have succeeded in obtaining purchasers 
for their bonds, and the [Illinois Canal Commissioners, 
and the gentlemen from Missouri have returned home, 
and left their securities in the hands of their friends 
in London, until a return of better times. | 

Thé act repealing the usury law, it was thought, 
would have a tendency to keep the money in England. 
By the passage of this bill, money for all purposes, ex. 
cept loans on lands, and on goods left with the pawn- 
brokers, is a mercantile article, and can be loaned on 
bills, &c. &c., at any rate which may be agrced upon. 
This will be of great importance to the merchants and 
others. Before the law was , the merchant, in 
his transactions with his dealers, could only charge 
five per cent., on all advances, while for the last two 
or three months he has been paying from 44 to 10. 
Even the Bank of England at the present time charges 
six per cent. 

The Harvest.—The most important event to this 
country, is the probable result of the wheat har- 
vest in England, and on the continent of Eu- 
rope. In Frsane most of the grain had been 
harvested, and the crops were remarkably good. 
In the southern part of England, the wheat har- 
vest was nearly over, and the crops generally good. 
In Wiltshire very little was cut, up to the 22d, but the 
crops, it is believed, will be tolerably good. In the 
midland counties, the prospect is not quite as favoura- 
ble, in the north, the crops will be decidedly bad, and 
the harvest very late. The weather, for many days, 
had been fluctuating, and so had been the prices o: 
wheat. In Mark Lane, on the 19th of August, wheat 
advanced 2 and 3s. per quarter, and a further advance 
was looked for the next market day, but providentially 
the weather eleared up, which is at all times a barome- 
ter for regulating prices. 

The Chartists.—Most of the leaders of the chartists 
have been tried and found guilty, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment from one to two years, leaving the party 
without a head to direct their movements. Although 
they are still agitating various parts of the North of 
England, it is believed that little mischief will be done. 
Those men who were concerned in the riot at Br- 
mingham, and who were sentenced to death, have been 
reprieved, and will be_transported. The chartists in 
many places are adopting a new and singular method 
of annoyance. They assemble at some public place 
and proceed in a body to the parish church, excluding 
thereby all pew holders, &c. Frequently they send 
to the clergyman a text, and if he preaches trom it 
they appear to be satisfied with his efforts. — 

enerally, the clergyman proceeds with his subject 
in a manner not very gratifying to the Chartists, and 
this leads to tamult. At Sheffield, seventy-two per- 
sons were arrested; but two only had been committed 
for trial. On the 18th of August they filled the old 
parish church in that town, and also crowded the 


he | church-yard. ‘They had proclaimed their intention 


of attending the same place on Sunday the 25th, and 
had sent a request to the clergyman to preach from Sth 
James, first six verses—“ Go to, now, ye rich men,” 
&ec. 

One of the chief leaders of the Chartists was the Rev. 


the independence of ‘Texas. 
‘The Russian fleet at Cronstadt, amounting to forty 


Mr. Stephens, a dissenting minister. He was recently 
tried at Chester, found guilty, and sentenced to eigh- 


cents at 87; $100,000 of Indiana 5 per cents, 75; and 
$75,000 of Ohio 6 per cents at 90. The shares of the. 


—_ 


teen months’ imprisonment. He conducted his de- 
fence, and made a powerful appeal to the jury. 

Affairs of the East.—In the House of mons on 
the 22d of August, the following important announce- 
ment was om by Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Hume asked the noble lord the Secretary of 
State for the foreign department, whether the state- 
ment which had recently appeared in the public jour- 
nals was true—namely, that the five powers had 
agreed on a basis for the settlement of affairs of 
the East. 

Lord Palmerston was glad that the hon. member for 
Kilnenny had asked him the question, because it 
would enable him to state that which he had no doubt 
it would be satisfatory to the houso to hear—name- 
ly, that on the 28th of last month a note had been 
presented to the ministers of the Porte, signed by tho 
representatives of the five great powers, technically 
called a collective note, which stated that they were 
instructed by their respective governments to inform 
the Porte, that the five powers were agreed generally 
as to the affairs now pending between Turkey and 
Egypt, and that they were directed to ask the Porte 
to suspend any negotiations into which it might have 
entered with Mehemet Ali,and not to therein 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the five 
powers. That note has been accepted by the Turkish 
government with great thankfulness. The house 
might therefore be assured that there would be no 
disturbance of the peace of the East, unless some new 
subject of difference arose, of which there was no pros- 
pect whatever at present. 


The Canadas.—The act for makin — 
vision for the government of Lower Ouse a sented 
the royal assent on the 17th of August. 

The Ist section provides that the special council 
shall consist of not less than twenty merabers, and no 
business to be done unless eleven be present. 

Section 2, repeals the provision of the act ot 1 and 
2 of Victoria, ch. 9, preventing the making of perma- 
nent laws. All permanent laws to be laid for thirty 
as before Parliament previous to being confirmed. 

_Section 3, repeals the provision of the late act pro- 
hibiting taxation. No new tax to be levied except for 
public works and objects of municipal ‘government, 
and such taxes not to be appropriated by government. 

Section 4, repeals the provision of the late act pro- 
hibiting the alteration of acts of Parliament, but no law 
to be passed affecting the temporal or spiritual rights 
of ecclesiastics or the law of tenure. 

Section 5. All laws to have a publication in the 
Gazette before going into effect. 

In the House of Commons, on the 20th of August, 
Mr. O'Connell inquired whether the Secretary for the 
Colonies had received any information respecting the 
proclamation of Sir G. Arthur against Orange proces- 
sions having been disregarded in Canada. 

Mr. Labouchere answered that he had nut received 
any information farther than that the proclamation had 
produced good effect; and he added, that he could give 
the house the general assurance that Sir G. Arthur 
would do all in his power to discourage Orangeism and 
Orange processions, and prevent the irritation of party 
spirit. 

FRANCE. 


The treaty between France and Mexico has been 
ratified. 

The French government are looking to an increase of 
steam vessels Res naval purposes. Their most expe- 
rienced commander of steam ships, Capt. Sarlat, came 
out a passenger in the Great Western, for the purpose of 
observing the machinery of this ship, and also to pursue 
his investigations in the United States. He spent much 
time in looking at the engine on his passage, and we 
believe we are correct in saying that he was surprised 
at the working of the machinery during the severe 
storm which the ship encountered. 


SPAIN 

Is still in a deplorable condition, and there is no pros- 
pect of aspeedy change. The last accounts speak of a 
revolt against’ Maroto. The Memorial des Pyrennees 
of the 17th of August, states that all the provinces had 
declared against Maroto. 

The last dates from Madrid mention that the cabi- 
net was in the greatest embarrassment, a majority be- 
ing of the op'nion that it was not practicable to meet 
the Cortes at present. In alluding to the defection of 
Maroto, a Madrid paper remarks—* It is believed that 
Generals Espartero and Maroto have concluded aun ar- 
rangement of the following nature: Don Carlos to be 
banished for ever from Spain, but to be allowed an 
adequate pension. The Carlists are to preserve all 
their ranks and titles, and the northern provinces to 
continue in the enjoyment of their fueros. 

A letter from Madrid states that Don Carlos left San 
Esteban on the 15th, for Astella. Just as he was get- 
ting on horseback, he addressed the troops and said, 
“T have uo confiderce in any general; I am going to 
put myself at the head of the army with my son; will 
you follow me?” The soldiers all replied, “ We will 
follow you to the death,” with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. Elio remains with the 9th and part of the 7th 
battalions of Navarre, watching the revolters. . All the 
peasants gnd troops are said to be ready to rise in fa- 
vour of Don Carlos, against Maroto; but every thing 
will depend on what is done at Estella.” 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, will 
be held on Tuesday next, 17th inst., at 8 o’clock, P. 
M. at the lecture room of the 2d Presbyterian church. 
Important statements relative to the present condition 
of the 2d Presbyterian church of Southwark will be 


_made. A full attendance of the managers is requested. 


W. DARRACH, Secretary. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A stated meeting of the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, will be held at Frankford, Pa., on Tues- 
day, the Ist of October next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

W. D. HOWARD, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, acknowledge the receipt of 
eighty dollars from the Presbytery of Concord, per Rev. 
Daniel A. Penick, and thirty dollars from the Presby- 
tery of Greenbriar, per Rev. J. M. Brown, towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the law suit. 

M. NEWKIRK, Treasurer. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. BRECKINRIDGE.—A Memori- 
al of Mrs. Margaret Breckinridge, wife of the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, D. D. In two Parts. Embellished with a beauti- 
ful Likeness, by Sartain. 
Part I. Memoir, to which is added, a Sermon, } — wee by 
the Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, on the occasion of her death. — 
Part II. Letters of a Grandfather, to the surviving children 
of Mrs. Breckinridge ; by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Just published and for sale by WM. S&S. MARTIEN 
sept 14 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


VANGELICAL MUSIC.--J. Whetham, Bookseller, 144 Ches- 
nut street, Phila., would respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers and others interested in Church Music, to the new edi- 
tion of Evangelical Music, or the Sacred Harp and Sacred Min- 
strel United, consisting of a great ew of Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, &e. &e., by J. H. Hickok and 
George Fleming. A new edition of the above published in both 


dand Patent notes, Persons sendin the above from 
‘aon , Will please state whether the Round or Patent notes 
are sept 14 


LORA’S LEXICON.—An interpreter of the language and 
sentiments of flowers, with an outline of Botany, and a 
tical introduction, by Catharine H. Waterman, 1 vol. 12mo. 
ust received and for sale by WILLIAM §&. MARTIEN, 
sept 14 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

CASE.—This day is published, the Report of 

the Presbyterian Church Case: Tur CommonwgaLtu 

or Pennsyivania, at the suggestion of James Topp and 

others vs. Asuset Green, and others. By Samvuer 
Miter, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


+¢ work contains a full and strictly impartial Re 
as pects on both the trial at Nisi Prius,and the motion 
for a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the Pleadings; all 
the Testimony introduced, both documentary and parol; the 
Openings of Mr. Randall and Mr. Hubbell ; the Arguments of 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Preston, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Wood, Mr. Hub- 
heil, Mr Randall, and Mr, Sergeant ; the Charge of Judge Ro- 
gers tothe Jury; the Verdict ; the Reasons filed fur a new trial, 
and the final Opinion of the Court, delivered y Ay Justice 
Gibson ; together with a Report of the Case of ‘ State of De- 
laware vs. The New Castle Presbytery,’ or ‘ Francie Hindman’s 
Case.’ decided by the Supreme Court of that State in 1315, and 
cited by Mr. Sergeant; the Opinion of Chief Justice Johns, never 
befure published, being given infull. The proceedings prelimi - 
nary to the trial are ety narrated in the Preface ; and in the In- 
troduction are concisely, but clearly explained, the nature of the 
writ of gue warranto, and of the proceedings thereon. The 
Report his been prepared and published at great expense, and 
to Presbyterians and members of the bar, particularly, presents 
an invaluable record of one of the most interesting @ impor- 
tant cases ever decided in America. In correctness and com- 
pletenees, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country. The Reporter was as- 
sisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned counsel. 
The book contains near pages, and 

i sheep. Jus 


S. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadel 


‘The work may also be had at the following places: 
New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, corner of 
l and Mercer streets. 
Bookstore of E. Pease. 
N. ¥.—R. Wasson, 
Sr, aad the Bookstore of David Owen, 23 N. Gay st. 
Richmond, Va.—At the office of the Watchman. 
New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of Janes Beattie. 
Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Alex. Ingram, Jr. atin 
Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, of Rev. J. H \ 
Cincinnati.—Of t ev. a 
Pa _ with which we exchange will confer a om ay 
ing above an insertion. aug 
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BY DERZHAVIN, A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN, BORN 1763. 
- Translated dy John Bowring, F. L. 8. LL. D. 
Derzhevin, after serv some time in the army, was 
made successively  Conseillor of State, Ambassador 
of the Senste, President of the College of Commerce, 
- Pablie Cashier, and, 1802, Minister of Justice. He 
allowance, to pass the 
evening of his da the fruits of 


the 
, in the Temple of Jeddo. It has also been trans- 
into the Chinese 


O thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 

All spuce doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Onchanged through time's all flight ; 

Thou,only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Three in One! 

om none can comprehend and none explore; — 

_ Who fill’st existence with Thyself alonc ; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we cali God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
_ May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands or the sun's rays—but, God! tor Thee 
There is no weight nor measure: none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 
T kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in cternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence ;—Lord, on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation:—all 

Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life—all beauty thine, 

Thy word created all, and doth create: | 
‘ Thy splendoor fills all space with rays divine, 

Tho art, and wert, and shall be, glorious! great! 

Light-giving, li ining Potcntate. 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 

“Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ' 
As eparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth trom Thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glittersin Thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
Thy power, accomplish ‘Thy 
gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of chrystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright— 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes, as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in ‘I‘hee is lost,— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And what am J then? Heaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array’d 
In all the glory of sublimest thought ; 
Is but an in the balance 
Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I then ?—Nought! 


Nought! but the effluence of Thy light divine 
worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high 
Even to the throne of Thy diviuity. 
I am, O God! and surely Zhou must be! 
Thou art! directing, guiding all—Thou art! 
Direct my cdideittondiont von to Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity. 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand; 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth! 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land ! | 


The chain of being is complete in me ; 
In me is s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am 
A monarch, and a slave! a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived! unknown, this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ! 
For from itself alone it could be! 


dust ! 
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Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 

Created me thou source of life and good! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Fill’d me with an immortal soil to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little a 

Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 


O hts incffable! O visions blest ! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft ite homage to Thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek Thy presence—Being wise and goud! 
"Midst Thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


THE WAY TO SETTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


Two neighbours(who were brothers by marriage) 
had a difficulty respecting their partition fence. 
Although they had mutually erected a substantial 
fence four and one half feet in height on the line 

rating the sheep pasture of one, from the grain 
field of the other, yet the lambs would creep through 
the crevices and destroy the grain. 

Each asserted it to be the duty of the other to 
chink the fence—afier the usual preliminaries of 
demands, refusals, threats, challenges, and mutual 
vecrimination, they resolved to try the glorious un- 
certainty of the law—they were, however, per- 
suaded by their friends, to the more amicable mode 
of submitting the defence to the final determination 
of a very worthy and intelligent neighbour, who 
was forthwith conducted to the scene of trouble, 
and in full view of the premises; each party in 
turn, in a speech of some length, asserted his 
rights, and set furth the law and the facts—at the 
conclusion of which the arbitrator very gravely re- 
marked :—* Gentlemen, the case involves questions 
of great nicety and importance, not only to the par- 
ties in interest, but to the community at large, and 
it is my desire to take suitable time for deliberation, 
and, also, for advisement with those who are learn- 
ed in the law, and most expert in the customs of 
good neighbours; in the meantime, however, I will 
< clap a billet or two of wood into the sheep 

es;”’ and in ten minutes time, with his hands, 
he effectually closed every gap. 

The parties silently retired, each evidently 
heartily ashamed of his own folly and obstinacy. 
The umpire has never been called upon to pro- 
nounce final judgment in the case—so the law re- 
mains unsettled unto this day.— Vermont Patriot. 


INDOLENCE. 


Indolence is a stream which flows slowly on, 
but yet undermines the foundation of every vir- 
tue. A vice of a more lively nature were a more 
desirable tyrant than this rust. of the mind which 

ives a tincture of its nature to every action of 
one’s life. It were as little hazard to be in a 
storm as to lie thus perpetually becalmed; and it 
is to no purpose to have within one the seeds of a 
good qualities, if we want vigour and 
resolution necessary for exerting them. Death 
brings all pereoos back to an equality; and this 
jmage of it, this slumber of the mind leaves no dif- 
ference between the greatest genius and the 
meanest understanding. A faculty of doi 
things agrees praiseworthy, thus concealed, 
is of no more benefit to the owner, than a 


heap of gold to the man who dares not use it.— 
Spectator. 


-and under covert of which they pass the winter. 


centre of these, each having his own little canopy. 


<< 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. _ 


— = 
From Duncan's Sacred Philosophy. 
HIBERNATION OF INSECTS.—VARIOUS 
STATES. 


Turning from the consideration of insects’ eggs, 
let us look to some of the other meens which the 
Creator has employed for preserving these minute 
animals during the rigorous seasons of the year. 
Some assume the chrysalis form, in which state 
they require no food, and can endure a greater 
degree of cold than in their more perfect condition, 
though they are much inferior, in this respect, to 
the eggs already mentioned. We shall take an 
example of this method of hibernation from the 
butterfly family, which is remarkable for the va- 
riety of modes by which the Author of Nature has 

rovided for the safety of the different speciee. 

he history of the large white butterfly, which we 
sclect, is not perhaps so peculiar, among the insect 
tribes, as it is remarkable. It undergoes a double 
round of transformations in the course of the year, 
and its instincts are wonderfully adapted to the 
state of the seasons in each. From the chrysalis 
state, these insects assume that of caterpillars, 
about the last days of April, or the beginning of 
the mgt month. They first appear on wing 
in the middle of May, and, about the end of the 
same month, lay their eggs in clusters on the un- 
der side of the cabbage-leaves. In a few days af- 
ter the caterpillars come forth, and continue to 
feed together till the end of June, when they are 
at their full growth. They then wander about in 


sity of the ant, thus attested, serves to indicate the 
accuracy of Solomon’s information ; and, after this 
discovery, there can be little doubt, that, though 
the naturalist, who is too little acquainted with the 
animals of the Holy Land, has not yet ascertained 
the fact by actual observation, these insects do, 
in that country, follow a similar instinct, during 
its mild winter. 

The immense variety of the insect tribes, and 
the inexhaustible resources of the Author of Na- 
ture in accommodating their instincts and functions 
to their peculiar circumsiances and condition, pre- 
cludes the possibility of comprising any thing like 
a particular detail of the manner in which the va- 
rious tribes are enabled to pass the winter months, 
within the bounds we have prescribed to ourselves. 
The above sketch will suffice to afford some insight 
into these wonderful and diversified provisions, and 
to direct the reader to inquiries which will amply 
repay his industry,-and which he will find growing 
upon him at every step. Some observations on the 
hibernation of the honey-bee, the snail, and the 
beetle, which will be found in subsequent papers, 
must close my observations on this part of the his- 
tory of insects. Their still more astonishing facul- 
ties and modes of existence, in the other seasons of 
the year will be considered afterward. 


SINGULAR AUTHOR. 


A poor clergyman, in a very remote county in 
England, had, on sume popular occasion, preached 


search of convenient places to fix themselves, 
where, after their change, the chrysalis may be 


sheltered. When such are found, they each fasten | and solemn deliberation he promised to do. 


a sermon so acceptable to his parishioners, that 
they entreated him to print it, which after = 
his 


their tail by a web, and carry a strong thread of { was the most remarkable incident of his life, and 
the same round their body, near the head; and, | filled his mind with a thousand farcies. The con- 


thus firmly secured, hang a few hours, when the 
chrysalis becomes perfectly formed, and divested of 
the caterpillar’s skin. In fourteen days after this, 
the fly ison the wing.* Such is the history of 
their first series of transformations. But a long 
period of genial weather still remains, and a new 
succession of changes takes place. The butterfly 
—_ its eggs, which are again converted into cater- 
pillars, and about the end of September these ca- 
terpillars become chrysalides, in which state they 
are prepared to pass the winter. Now, however, 
as if acquainted with the change which nature is 
about to undergo, they do not seek for protection 
beneath the fading vegetation which formed their 
previous retreat, but may be found hanging under 
the copings of garden walls, under pales, and in 
other places, where they can have a tolerable shel- 
ter from the inclemency of the weather, and yet 
be in the neighbourhood of their food, when they 
throw off this state of inactivity on the revival of 
nature in spring. 

An instance of the hibernation of insects, in the 
caterpillar state, may be found in another branch 
of this family, that of the Marsh Fritillary. These 
smail butterflies the colour of which is a brownish 
— variegated with orange and black, are 
found in the caterpillar state, in the month of Sep- 
tember. As the season advances, they spin for 
themselves a fine web, in which they congregate, 


During this time, they are so nearly reduced toa 
torpid state, as to require no food; nor do they 
venture out of their covering, till invited by the 
warmth of spring. They have not yet come to 
their full size, and their growth is suspended dur- 
ing winter. If we pursue their history a little far- 
ther, we find that, about the end of April, they are 
in full maturity, and, suspending themselves by the 


clusion however of all his consultations with him- 
self was, that he should obtain both fame and mo- 
ney; and that a journey to the metropolis to direct 
and superintend the great concern was indispensa- 
ble. After taking a formal leave of his friends 
and neighbours, he proceeded on his ny On 
his arrival in town, by great good fortune, he was 
recommended to the worthy and excellent Mr. 
Bowyer, to whom he triumphantly related the ob- 
ject of his journey. The printer agreed to his 
proposals, and required to know how many copies 
he would have struck off? “ Why, sir,” returned 
the clergyman, “I have calculated that there are 
in the kingdom so many thousand parishes, and 
that each parish will at Bee take one, and others 
more, so that I think we may safely venture to 
print thirty-five or thirty-six thousand copies.” The 
printer bowed—the matter was settled, and the 
reverend author departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty, and great self-denial 
a oar of about two months was suffered to pass, 
when his golden visions so tormented his imagina- 
tions, that he could endure it no longer, and ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him 
to al the debtor or creditor account, most liberal- 
ly permitting the remittances to be forwarded at 
Mr. Bowyer’s convenience. Judge of the aston- 
ishment, tribulation, and anguish, excited by the 
receipt of an account, charging him for printing 
thirty-five thousand copies of a sermon, 7851. 5s. 6d., 
and giving him credit for 1/. 5s. 6d., the produce of 
seventeen copies, being the whole that had been 
—_ This left a balance of 784/. due the book- 
seller. 

All who knew the character of this most 
amiable and excellent printer, would not be at al] 
surprised to hear that in a day or two a letter 
to the following purpose was forwarded to the cler- 


tail, change into chrysalides. “Their mode otf | gyma 


suspension,” says Captain Brown, “is a singular 
instance of the extraordinary power of instinct. 
They first draw two or three blades of yrass across 
towards the top, and fasten them together by mean’ 
of their silk, then hang themselves beneath the 


By this means they are not only hidden from the 
sight of birds, but defended, in a great measure, 
from the damage they might otherwise sustein 
from windy and boisterous weather.”’t 

In speaking of the hibernation of caterpillars, 
we must not forget to mention a beneficent provi- 
sion by which many species are defended from the 
cold; we allude to the hair which at that season 
covers their bodies. The young Huber found some 
larve of the smaller species of ants, which spend 
the winter heaped up in the lowermost floor of 
their dwelling ; and he remarks, that * those which 
are to pass the winter in this state, are covered 
with hair, which is not the case in summer, af- 
fording another proof of that Providence with 
which naturalists are struck at every step.” Now, 
the very same thing occurs among various tribes 
of caterpillars, though it is by no means the case 
with all insects that pass the winter in this form. 
Even those which envelope themselves in silken 
shrouds, have generally this additional protection, 
of which the caterpillars of the brown-tail moth 
and mallow butterfly are instances. Some are 
thickly clothed with hair, a remarkable example of 
which occurs in the caterpillar of the drinker 
moth, whose very feet are covered with fine shag- 
gy down. This insect does not become torpid in 
winter; and, as it feeds on grass, it can always 
find plenty of food. “When a fine sunny day 
chances to break in upon the gloom of winter, this 
pretty insect may be often seen stretched at its fu!! 
length on a low twig, or the withered stem of a 
nettle, basking in the sunshine with apparent de- 
light.”} 

Some insects survive the winter in their perfect 
state, but these are comparatively few. Several 
species of the genus Vanessa are of this number; 
but it is observed by Mr. Rennie, that this can only 
be positively affirmed of the female. It is certain, 
however, that even in this state, insects will bear 
an almost incredible degree of cold with impunity. 
We extract two instances recorded in the publica- 
tion of Mr. Rennie, on Insect Transformations, al- 
ready alluded to. “In Newfoundland, Captain 
Buchan saw a lake, which, in the evening, was en- 
tirely still and frozen over; but, as soon as the sun 
had dissolved the ice in the morning, it was all in 
a bustle of animation, in consequence, as was dis- 
covered, of myriads of flies Jet loose, while many 
etill remained infixed and frozen round.” A still 
stronger instance is mentioned by Ellis, in which 
“a large black mass, like coal or peat _ the 
hearth, dissolved, when thrown upon the fire, into 
a cloud of mosquitoes (Culicide).” 

One other remarkable instance I shall mention, 
not only because it relates to another form of the 
hibernating principle, but also because it throws 
light upon a passage of Scripture, which naturalists 
were inclined to consider as founded on mistake. 
The ge to which I allude, is from the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, whose wisdom and intelligence 
the infidel would be glad to impugn if he could. 
The words are—“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways, and be wise; which having no 
guide, overseer, nor ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in harvest.” 
It has been alledged, that the ant has no such in- 
stinct ; that indeed if she had, it would be altoge- 
ther useless to her, as, in winter, she falls into a 
state of torpidity ; and that Solomon must, there- 
fore, have mistaken for her winter store, the larve 
of this insect, which she tends with much assiduity, 
and which are foun’ carefully deposited in her 
nest. But it is gratifying to the pious mind to ob- 
serve in how many instances the discoveries of 
science throw light on difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture: and prove the accuracy of its statements, 
even in matters of natural history, which it inci- 
dentally notices. Of these instances this is one. 
It is true that, in climates such as that of Europe, 
where the cold of. winter is intense, the ant does 
fall into a state of torpidity ; and, as if she antici- 
pated this state, she makes no provision for the se- 
verity of winter. But it is different at least with 
one species of ant, in India, named by Mr. Hope 
the Provision Ant, as is stated by Mr. Kirby, on 
the authority of Colonel Sykes. “These ants,” 
says Mr. Kirby, “ after long continued rains, during 
the monsoon, were found to bring up, and lay on 
the surface of the earth, on a fine day, their stores 
of grass-seeds, and grains of Guinea-corn, for the 
— of drying them. Many scores of these 

oards were es observable on the exten- | 
sive parade at Poona. This account” he adds, 
“clearly proves that, where the climate, and their 
circumstances, require it, these industrious crea- 
tures do store up provisions.” The strong propen- 


* Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Note by Captain 
Brown, vol. iv. p. 297. 


n: 

“ Rev. Sir.—I beg pardon for innocently amus- 
ing myself at your expense; but you need not 
give yourself uneasiness. I knew better than 
you could do the extent of the sale of single ser- 
mons, and accordingly printed but fifty copies, to 
the expense of which you are heartily welcome, 
in return for the liberty I have taken with you.— 
Percy Anecdotes. 


PRINCE PONIATOWSKI’S GEMS. 


This celebrated collection of antique gems, the 
most splendid that ever belonged to one individual, 
or to one family, has been brought to the hammer 
in thiscountry. The collection has been consign- 
ed, by the representative of the late Prince Ponia- 
towski, to Messrs. Christie and Manson, and during 
the last week the auction rooms of these gentle- 
men in King street, St. James’, have been crowded 
with our principal nobility and gentry, and by all 
persons of taste—artists, connoisseurs, cogn scenti, 
virtuosi, and others, to whom the splendid mor- 
ceaux of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and ancient Ita- 
ly, are a matter of —— and interest. The 
sale commenced on Monday last, amidst considera- 
ble competition in the buyers; indeed, from the 
spirit displayed by the purchasers, there was 
scarcely a lot that did not fetch a good price, and 
though of necessity, the price of such things can 
only be reckoned high or low, according to com- 
parison with the prices brought by similar things 
at other sales; it may be said that these gems have, 
even considered in the mere abstract, brought a 
great deal of money. It is encouraging to the 
progress of art in this country to see an emulation 
amongst English bidders; the collection of gems 
in England are very few in number, and miserably 
defective in fine specimens. Neither of our uni- 
versities have auy thing of this sort, and the col- 
tion of the British Museum is too defective, more 
especially in objects of Greek “ virtu,” to be of 
much importance for the illustration of the history, 
manners, and customs of ancient days. It is un- 
derstood that those who have the power to pur- 
chase for the British Museum, have been among 
the purchasers at Messrs. Christie and Manson's 
rooms. Thisisas it should be; an opportunity 
like the present for adding to the stores of a nation- 
al establishment is of very rare occurrence, and 
those to whom the funds of the British Museum 
are entrusted, will act quite right in exercising a 
liberal, yet judicious discretion in securing some 
of the things in the collection of Prince Poniatow- 
ski. This collection, which has been got together 
at an enormous expense, both of money and la- 
bour, directed by the judgment of the first scholars 
and artists of the day, is better known on the con- 
tinent than in thiscountrv. It wasoriginally com- 
menced nearly one hundred years ago, under the 
direction, and at the expense of Stanislaus, King of 
Poland. Since his time, the illustrious Polish 
family, for a succession of years have, in succeed- 
ing generativns, been adding to its contents, and 
at the present moment it stands unrivalled in value, 
rarity, and splendour. The number of lots in the 
sale, amount to two thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine, all of exquisite workmanship, and all 
of undoubted genuineness. They consist of Egyp- 
tian fragments, lares, idolets, medallions, intaglios 
set in gold, mytkological representations, cameos, 
rings, precious gems in amethyst and sardonyx, 
chalcedony, and cornelian. All these gems illus- 
trate the Greek or Roman poets. They are full of 
representations from Homer and Virgil, admirably 
executed. A catalogue raisunee of this collection, 
would itself almost form a system of mythology, 
so true and felicitous are the stories of antiquity 
depicted by the various artists. 


— 


Curious Detection of a Robber.—At the Stock- 
port petty bessions, on Saturday week, two men, 
named Partington and Hurst, were charged with a 
burglary in the house of Mr. Rostron Lingard, of 
Stockport. The principal piece of evience against 
Hurst, who is a soldier on furlough, consisted of 
the mark of his teeth in a pot of butter. He hap- 
pened to have a broken tooth of very peculiar form, 
and having, whilst plundering the house, indulged 
himself with a mouthful of butter, he had left the 
shape of his teeth so distinctly imprinted upon the 
remainder, as to leave no doubt about his guilt.— 
Manchester Courier. 


On the evening of the 4th May, the inhabitants 
of Nismes witnessed a very rare phenomenon in a 
magnificent quintup.e rainbow, forming a complete 
semi-circle, the diameter of which ran from the 
+ apron point to the south west. The colours 
of the principal or internal bow were red, orange, 
yellow, and green, were continued quite down to, 
the horizon, and were very vivid; the external or 
false rainbow filled a wider space, but the rays of 
light were less brilliant. Three imperfect bows of 
a purple colour, tending to violet, were seen in the 
interval, near the summit of the principal bow, but 
much less distinct. They disappeared gradually 


t Ib. Note, p. 298. t Insect Transformation, p. 193. 
§ Ib. p. 406, 


as the sun sunk below the horizon. 


the Dead Sea is entirely correct. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Do our young ladies, who wear white bonnets 
and veils know that they are certain to freckle in 
consequence? White is cooler in the sun and 
warmer in the shade than black, owing tothe prin- | 
ciples of radiation, but while the white bonnet, veil, 
dress, or hat diminishes the heat of the sun by re- 


flection, it tly increases its light, and it is the 
light that plays the mischief with a fair skin and 
‘pm face. Young ladies, beware! If you have 

auty, we scarcely need say, do not despise it. It 


is more potent than enchantment, and is an over- 
match for philosophy. It elicits instinctive admira- 
tion, and triumphs without any effort.—Abingdon 
Statesman. 


Old Music.—A competent person is busily en- 
gaged in examining and arranging the hoard of 
music which has been lying for years at the British 
Museum, with a view of making a catalogue of it, 
and, of course, rendering it available to the musi- 
cal world. It is stated that, besides a quantity of 
printed compositions, there are a number of curi- 
ous manuscripts, some the productions of English 
Sovereigns; and there is no doubt but some very 
valuable works will be found among this hitherto 
unexplored treasure. There is a very curious 
specimen in the library of the Welsh School, in 
Gray’s Inn road, of the musical notation of the an- 
cient Britons in the eleventh century. The char- 
acters are the Buardic letters with some very curi- 
ous marks, but without bars or lines. Very little of 
this old harmony has been decyphered, for the key 
to it has been lost for sges.—London Times. 


Friendship.—Dr. Johnson, at a late period of 
his lite, observed, that “If a man does not make 
new acquaintances as he passes through life, he 
will soon find himself left alone. A man, sir, 
should keep his friendship in constant repair.” 


Caoutchouc Horse Shoes.—Horses are not yet 
to be shod with felt; it seems, however, that they 
are to be shod with India rubber. The Veterinari- 
an says: “ The well known elasticity of this sub- 
stance, together with the analogy of its nature and 
consistence with the natural state of some parts of 
the foot, seem to point it out not only as a remedy 
in abnormal states of this organ, but as a conserva- 
tive application in its more healthy condition. To 
the physical property of elasticity, although only 
partially d by leather, may be attributed 
the chief benefit, if not all the advantages, deriv: d 
from the use of it: diminishing the force of con- 
cussion, obviates a portion of its evil effects. Ca- 
outchouc is a non conductor of electricity, and pro- 
bably may possess some protective influence over 
the various delicate tissues and beautiful organiza- 
tion of the foot. The debilitating effect of metallic 
contact is known and well appreciated by the hu- 
man physician.” 


A few days since M. Daguerre exhibited in one 
of the rooms attached to the Chamber of Deputies, 
several specimens of the products of the Daguer- 
reotype. Among them were views of three strects 
of the capital, the interior of M. Daguerre’s atelier, 
and a group of busts in the collection of the Louvre. 
The deputies who examined them, and who conti- 
nued to crowd the room throughout the day were 
perticularly struck with the marvellous minuteness 
of detail which these views, and especially those 
of the streets, exhibited. In one representing the 
Pont Marie, all the minutest indentations and divi- 
sions of the ground or the buildings, the goods ly- 
ing on the wharf, even the small stones under the 
water at the edge of the stream, and the different 
degrees of transparency given to the water, were 
all shown with the most incredible accuracy. The 
use of a magnifying glass reveuled an infinity of 
uther details quite undistinguishable by the naked 
eye, and more particularly in the foliage of trees, 

he antique busts are said to have been rendered 
by this method with very great beauty of effect. 


The chemical substance upon which the light acts, a 


according to M. Daguerre’s method, is laid upon 
sheets of copper, which for the drawings, exhibited 
on Saturday, were about 9 or 10 inches by 6 or 7 
inches. ‘The expense of such plates M. Daguerre 
estimates at about 3 fr. 50 c. each, but he expects 
that considerable reductions may be ultimately 
made in their cost, and that the improvement of 
his method will render it applicable to other sub- 
stances not metallic.—Paris Paper. 


Remarkable Feat.—I once saw a Greek sailor 
dancing upon the end of one of the yards in a man- 
ner truly miraculous, without having hold of any of 
the rigging by his hands, until he suddenly fell 
overboard, as [ and some others had anticipated 
that he must. No time was lost in attempting to 
rescue him, but in vain, as no trace of him could be 
discovered. But while we were regretting his 
fate, we perceived him as suddenly dancing at the 
farther end of the deck ; for it seemed that he had 
not slipped off, but thrown himself into the sea, and 
had swam to a considerable distance under water. 
This sportive feat recalled to my mind the dexter- 
ity of the ancient Greeks in diving, when, during 
the siege at Syracuse, the Athenians swam under 
water, and sawed away the piles with which the 
harbour was blocked up.—Dr. Elster’s Journal. 


The Upas or Poison Tree.—The dreadful qua- 
lities of the Upas tree--the very shade of which 
was once supposed to be mortal—has been réduced 
by investigation and science to the mere history of 
a poison prepared by the hands of man. This tree, 
of which so many fabulous accounts have been 
given, is a native of Java, The word upas, in the 
Javanese, and some other languages in the Archi- 
pelago, is the common name for poison of any de- 
scription, and the tree which bore the naine of Upas 
is now ascertained to be the Antiaris toxicaria. 
It is called by the natives the Anchar, and is one 
of the largest forest-trees of the Archipelago, rising 
to the height of sixty and eighty feet, straight and 
large, before it sends out a single branch. Instead 
of being hurtful to shrubs around it, creepers and 
parasitical plants are found winding about its stem ; 
and Dr. Horsefield relates that the largest tree 
which he met with was so completely environed 
by the common trees and shrubs of the forest, that 
he had some difficulty in approaching it. The poi- 


LIGHTNING. 


It is curious to find that the conductor, or light- 
ning rod, which eo many men of genius, learning, 
and ingenuity, have been at the pains to complete, 
which in fact, has always been regarded as one of the 
proudest trophies of science—was known and em- 
ployed by pon of no more refined cultivation 
than the wild peasantry of Lombardy. The Abbe 
Bethollgt, in his work on electricity, describes a 
practice used on one of the bastions of the Castle 
of Duino, on the shores of the Adriatic, which has 
existed from time immemorial, and which is liter- 
ally neither more nor less, than the piocess which 
enabled Franklin to bring lightning down from 
the clouds. An iron staff, it seems, was erected 


and it was a part of the duty of the sentinel, when- 
ever a storm threatened, to raise an iron-pointed 
halbert toward this staff. If onthe approach of the 
the halbert sparks were emitted, (which to the 
scientific mind would show that the staff was charg- 
ed with electricity from a thunder cloud,) the sen- 
tinel was made sure that a storm impended, and he 
tolled a bell that sent forth the tidings of danger 
to the surrounding country. Nothing can be more 
delightfully amiable than the paternal care of its 
subjects, which this provision of the local govern- 
ment exemplified. ‘The admonishing sound of the 
bell was obeyed like a preternatural signal from 
the depth of the firmament; shepherds were seen 
hurrying over the valleys, urging flocks from ex- 
posed fields to places of shelter. The fishing boats, 
with which the coast of the Adriatic was general- 
ly studded, forthwith began to crowd sail, and to 
make for the nearest port, whilst many a supplica- 
tion was put from many a gentle and devout heart 
on shore before some hallowed shrine, for the safe- 
ty of the little fleet.— Monthly Review. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICA‘TIONS.—The Board of Pub- 
lication of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have issued the following valuable Books and Tracts: 


viz. 

1. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes forevery Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks. 
300 pages, 18mo. bound in muslin. 

2, Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and ¢’ractical Religion: designed for Young Christians; 
by the Rev. C, Mannering. First American, from the last 
London edition. 238 pp. 18mo, in muslin, - 

3. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childien. 56 pages, 18mo, 
in muslin, 

4. The Psalms and Hymns approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, and furmerly published by Mr. 
Solomon Allen, This is the only edition now authorized to be 
used by the General Assembly. ‘I'he arranged edition, furmer- 
ly published by Mr. Joseph Whetham, having been laid aside by 

¢ General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1839. 

_ 5. An Exposition of a portion of the Epistie to the Romans, 
in the form of Questions and Answers ; by the Rev. J. J. Jane- 
way, D. D., 136 pages, 13ino. 

The have several other works in press, and preparing 
for press, Among others, a new stcreotpye edition of the Con- 
fession of Faith, will be published ina few weeks, in an im- 
proved form, Congregations and Presbyteries which may wish 
to purchase, would do well to delay their orders until the new 
edition is issued, 


TRACTS. 


No, I, Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apostolical 

Cone ot the ¢ hurch of Christ jy Samuel Miller, D. D. 
rice 10 Cents per single co i,12 . ° 
Pie pe gle copy, $:.124 per doz., and $3.50 per 

No. If, Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in the 
Presbyterian Church; by Wm. M. Engles, D. D. Price 
: — per single copy, 50 cents per dozen, and $3.50 per 

undred, 

No, ILL, The Seripture Doctrine of the Atonement I]lustrated 
and Delended ; by J.J. Janeway, D.D. Price 5 cents per sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents per doz., and $3.50 per hundred, 

exander, D.D. Price 3 cents per single copy, 30 doz. 

No. V. The Shorter Catechismof the Westminster Assembly, 
Revised and Collated by the 
Price 5 cents per single copy, 50 
3.50 per hundred, 


with Proofs from the Scriptures. 
Committee of Publication. 
ecnts per doz., 2 
No, VI. Loveto the Doctrines of the Bible an Essential Ele- 
ment of Christain Character; by the Rev. Edward W. Hooker. 
Hees < cents per single copy, 40 cents per duz., aud $3 per 
un ° 
No, VII, The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints 


and by the Rev. Sheppard K. 
olloek, rice r si Cc 40 
$3 per hundred. per single copy, 40 cents per doz, and 


_ No, VILL. Infant Baptism Scriptural and Reasonable, and Bap- 
tism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most suitable and editying 
mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. Price single copy 15 cents, 
$1.75 per doz., and $10.50 per hundred. 

No. IX, The Sinner's Inability is no Excuse for his Impeni- 
tency; by the Rev. S. G. Winchester. Price single copy 5 
cents; dozen 50 cents; &3 50 per hundred. 

No, a The — ut Hume; by the Rev. Silas M. An. 
° rice single co 4 cents; 40 
gle copy 40 cents per doz., per 

No, XI. A Caution against prevailing errors: being a Conver- 
sation between a Presbyterian Pastor and his Parishioner ; by 
Wm. M. Engles, D.D. Price single copy 5 events ; dozen 50 cents ; 
$3.50 cents per hundred. 

Justification by Faith ; by A. Alexan- 

er, D. Price single copy 7 cents; 
4 py nts; 75 cls., 85,50 per 

No. XIII. The Necessity of Atonement; by Rev. Wm. Sy- 
mington. Price single copy 6} cents; dozen 70 cents; $5.37) 
per hundred. 

No, X1V. The Nature, Extent, and Results of the Atonement ; 
by Rev. Wm. Symington. Price single copy 1@ cents; doz. 


$1.06}: per hundred 
No XY. On the Intercession of Christ. By Rev. Wm. Sy- 
Hee ton. Price 6 cents single copy, doz. 67 cts., $5.15 per 
un 


No, XVI. The Explanatory Catechism; being the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, with Llustrations and 
Proofs on a new and improved plan, F rice 6} cents single cupy, 
70 cents per doz., &5 per hundred. 

No, XVII, Christ’s Gracious Invitationto the Labouring and 
Heavy Laden. By A. Alexander, D.D. Price 3 cents single 
copy, 30 cents dozen, $2 per hundred. 

o. XVIII. The Great Concern of Salvdfion. By Rev. Thos. 
Halyburton, abridged. Part I. Price 64 cents single copy, doz. 
67 events, per hundred. 

No. XIX. Great Concern, Part II. Single copy 6} cents, doz. 
67 cents, per hundred, 

No xX. Claims of the Gospel Ministry toan Adequate Sup- 
rt. Single copy 4 cents, 37} cents per doz., $2.50 per 


undred, 

No. XXI. The Importance of Doctrinal and Instructive 
reaching. By Rev. S. G. Winchester. Single copy 6} cents, 
oz, 67 cents, hundied 5. 

Volume Edition,—Tracts No. I. to X. inclusive, are published 

in one volume, 12mo. Price, #50 per hundred. 

Presbyteries, Churches, and Auxiliary Societies will be en. 

titled to five per cent. discount from the above prices, provided 
the cash accompanies their orders, 


Orders fur Books or Tracts, from Presbyte Churches, 
Booksellers, and others, should be addressed to William S. 
Martien, South-East corner of Seventh and George strects, 
Philadelphia. 

Donations for the Board should be sent to A. W. Mitchell, 
M. D., ‘Treasurer, Philadelphia. 

‘The Publications of the Board may be had at their Depository, 
Sou:h-East corner of Seventh and George strects, Philadelphia, 
and also at the following places: 


New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, 58 Canal, cor- 
ner of Mercer street. 

Pittsburgh.—At the Bookstore of Alex. Ingram, jun. 

Richmond, Va.—At the Bookstore of James Snel 

Louisville, Ky.—Of the Rev. Joseph Huber. 

Albany, N. ¥.—At the Bookstore of Krastus H. Pease. 

Baltimore,—At the Bookswfe of David Owen, No. 24 North 
Gay street, 

New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of James Beattie, No 37 

amp Street, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Roa 
of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 

sep 7—t 


ia. 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—Thes<aurus Theologicus, or a Com- 
plete Body of Divinity, by Bishop Beveridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hervey’s Complete Works, 1 vol. 8vo. ‘loplady’s do., 1 vol. 
Hooker's Ecele-iastical Polity, and other Works, new edition, in 
2 vols, 8vo, John Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony of the Mes- 
siah, 3 vols. A newedition of Mag: e on the Atonement, 2 vols, 
Halyourton’s Works,2 vols. Archbishop T llitson’s complete 
Works, 10 vols. Leighton's complete Works, 2 vols. Blayney's 


son is in the outer bark, from which, when wound- 
ed, it flows in the form of a milk-white sap. It is 
mixed by the natives with aromatic and other sub- 
stances—such as pepper, ginger, &c. When ap- 
plied to the skin, it causes pain and itching, attend- 
ed by eruption. The inner bark is of a close and 
fibrous texture; that of the old tree is occasionally 
worked into ropes, and is employed by the poorer 
class of the peasantry for the fabrication of a coarse 
stuff, which they wear in out door labour. Great 
care is required in preparing the bark for clothing; 
as should any poisonous juice adhere to it, the 
cloth, when exposed to rain, causes an intolerable 
irritation. 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


The correspondent of the New York American 
gives the following notice of a visit to this standing 
problein, in the national history of the Holy Land. 
‘The gentlemen of the party determined to test the 
reported buoyancy of the water by personal expe- 
rience: 

They state, that where the water was five fect 
deep, they were so buoyed up that they could only 
touch the bottom with the points of their toes. Ad- 
vancing to where the water was six inches deeper, 
their feet were suddenly taken from under them, 


and they were thrown in a horizontal position upon | 


the surface of the water. They could not maintain 
a perpendicular position without using some effort. 
They thenswam to where the water was extremely 
deep, and endeavoured to sink, which they found 
impossible even with some effort to doso. They 
could walk in the water equally as well as on the 
land, with their heads entirely above the surtace. 
They found that they could sit and converse as 
easy as onadivan. A strong breeze came on from 
the south and with it a heavy swell. They de- 
scribed the sensation produced by this riding on 
the sea, without a vessel or a plank under them, 
as very siigular. One of them had never before 
ventured beyond his depth in water: while here 
he was enabled, without the least sense of danger, 
to go to any distance from the land. They became 
convinced, that what had been said respecting the 


Translation of Jeremiahand Lamentations, 1 vol. Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible, new edition, royal, 8vo. Sheperd’s Para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins, '2mo. Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the adjuining countries, by Sir John Froissart, 2 vols, 
royal, §vo. Polymicrian edition of the Greek Testament and 
Lexicon, bound together. A beantiful edition of Baxter’s Saint's 
Kest, 1 vol. 8vo. The Prose Works of Milton, royal, 8vo. Bar- 
row’s complete Works, 8 vols. Fuller’s Church Histery of Great 
Britain, 3 vele. Romain’s Works, 6 vol«., calf. Gurnali’s 
Christian in Complete Armour, 1 vol. Booth'’s Pedo Baptism 
Examined, 3 vols. Bishop Horsicy’s Sermons, 8vo. Warburton’s 
Divine Legation, 2 vols, Buirow’s Summary of Christian 
Faith and Practice,3 vols. Bishop Hall's Contemplations, 5 
vols, 12mo., calf, A new edition of Gill's Body of Divinity, 2 
vols, 8vo, Charnock on the attributes, Just received and for 
sale low for.cash by J. WHETHAM, 

No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ALSO, the following New Books.—Phillip’s Life of Bunyan. 
Transplanted Fowers. Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, 2 vola. 
Hawke's Ecclesiastical contributions, 2nd vol, “The Museum of 
Religious Knowledge. The Christian Youth’s Book. Interest- 
in arratives from the Sacred’ Volume. Confessions of a 
Schoolmaster. Memoir of Mrs. Hemans, Murray's Travels in 
North America, 2 vols, Schoolecraft’s Algic Researches, His- 
tory of the Sandwich Islands. Fanny, and other Poems by Hal- 
leck. The Juvenile Companion Fireside Reader, Tick- 
vor’s Guide for Mothers, &e. &e. 

sep 7 


URRAN’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ACADEMY,— 

Back of St. Stephen's Church, south loth street, Philadel- 

hia, Ko next session will commence on Monday, the 2d of 
tember. 

t is designed to give, in this Institution, a good English or 
Classical education, as may accord with the designs of rents 
or guardians; and to combine with this, such Biblical in- 
struction as will not only render the pupils intelligent 
on the subject of religon, but such as may, by Divine 

race, spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting life. The Bi- 
ble should be a text book in theeducation of youth. Terms and 
my. W. CURRAN, A. M. 


references at the A 
aug 31—eow3t* 


P « INSTITUTE.—A School for Young La- 
dies of the age of eleven and upwards, at No. 220 Race 
street, below Seventh, fronting Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
The course will embrace ancient and modern languages, scien- 
ces, and literature. Professor O. G. Ebbeke, from Germany, 
will be associated with the Subecriber, and give the instruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

Penmanship will be under the direction of G. W. Woollby, 
one of the first and and most successful teachers of the Carstairi- 
an System in Philadelphia. 

Terms.—108 dollars a year. This includes the Class Books, 
Stationary, &e. Modern languages and drawing the only extra. 
Only a limited number of pupils will be received. Two board- 
ers can be accommodated—and several day scholars. 

J. H. AGNEW. 


References.—-Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D; Rev. J. McDowell, 
D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes; Rev. I. T. Waterman; Rev. J. L. 


on the bastion of the castle during the summef, | therefore 


ESBYTERIAN PREACHER.—A few copies of the bound 
volumes of thie work are yet on hand. It been reeom- 
mended of our sound and eminent divines. The whole 
set may be had for four dollars and twenty-five cents, or 

vole. at one dollar per vol. For sale 4 A 


sept7 Cornerof Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia: 


Type Foundry, No, 13 Chambers siret, and No. 3 City Hall Place 

Pica 38 centea 
Small Piea, 0 

] 4 Primer, 
rgeois, 
Brevier, 
Minion, 
Nonpareil, 
Agate, 1g 
Pearl, 140 

Ornamental Letter and other type in 


y 
These are the prices ona credit of six ee oa we wish at 
this time tu encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
makea discount of five per cent. for New York secep- 
tances at ninety days, and ten per cent. for cash. 
We have recently added to our former extensive assortment 
seventy-five different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, em- 
bracing Co , Ext » Extended, Outline, Skele- 
ton, Shaded, Ornamental, modern thin faeed Black, &e. ; 100 
new flowers, and a great variety of ornaments, forming altogether 
the most extensiveand elegant assortment of ting ty in 
the United States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also 
furnish every other article that is necessary for a printing offier. 
Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the first of November, 1839, sending us one of the 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
2 family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib. re- 
tail, or 45 cents per Ib. by the chest. Also, a assortment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes tor 
families, and comprising some of the best quality im 
For sale at JAMES tk. WEBB'S 
Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st., 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelpina. aug 31 


NION HALL SEMINARY.—Union Hall cor- 
ner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelpbia, will com- 
menece its fall term on Monday, September 2nd. A few more 
young ladies can be accommodated with seats by applying to 
the Principal. The school will be open for the reception of 
visiters on Monday, when any information in reference to the 
course of studies will be given, aug 31—3¢ 


NKSTANDS.—Cut glass Inkstands of various sizes and 
with stoppers 
sta 8, 


; 
Wood Inkstands, with one, two, and three 
glasses, stand, and pendrawer, Pewter Inkstands, large 
sm sizes, with and without caps. Patent w 
nkstands, various si: to suit the count 
tnkatands, te. 
athematical Instruments in fish skin and 
of the best English and French 
in halt binding, morocco bindi 
and em - This 1 a useful article, by which lette 
copied at the time of writing. For sale M4 mee i 
HOGAN & THOMPSON 
At the py Ameriean Statwnary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia. 
_O7 Blank Books ef the most superior manufacture and mate- 
on hand and nade 00 eden, 06 shortest no- 


aug 17 


t 
PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, and formerly published by Mr. SOLO- 
MON ALLEN, are now published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber a 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number, 

This is the only edition now authorized to be used by the Ge- 
neral —e The arranged edition, formerly published by 
Mr. Joseph Whetham, having been ordered to be laid aside by 
the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1839, 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. S. MARTIEN, 

Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia, | 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE—South 
4 East Corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, The 
duties of this Institution will be resumed on Monday the 2d day 
of 

‘he subseriber embraces this method of ex pressing, to hie 
trons his gratitude for the liberal support thie inetlention 
received from them during the past year. And it shall be his 
aim in future, tamerit a still more hberal patronage, 

For further information, the subseriber refers, by rmission, 
to the Rev. D L. Carroll, D.D., Rev. John ‘Todd they. Robert 
Adair, Rev. R. W. Cushman, Rev. William Suddards, Rev. J. 
C. Clay, Rev. J. L. Grant, Rev. Eliakim Phel Dr. John H. 
Hill, Mr, Caleb Hand, Mr. B. W. Chase, Mr. Johor Mulford Mr. 
John Widdifield, Mr. Jos. Throckmorton. 

E. ROBERTS. 


aug 17--6t* 

E MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES, No. 124 Sonth Fourth street, between Walnut —~ 
Spruce, Philadelphia. ‘he duties of the Misses Guild’s Semi- 
nary will be resumed on Monday, 2d of September. 

In this Institution, pupils are instrueted in the various 
branches usually comprised in a finished English Education, 
viz. Orthography, Readi g, Arithmetic, Writing, Geography. 
Grammar, History, Composition, Kutany, Natural and Meutal 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, ke. 

The year is divided into two sessions, of twenty two weeks 
each; the first term commencing on the first of September, and 
= on on the first of February, and ternrinating on the 

rat of July. 

Terms per Session.—First class 20 dollars, Second Class 18 
Third Class 16 do. Fourth Class 12 do. Spelling, reading, 
and Rudiments of Arithmetic 8do. French 18 do. Music 28 
do. Fruit and Flower Painting 4do. Stationary, use of School 
Ma fur the year 1 do. 

oarding an ashing. a salfin advance,) 78 i 
ineluded in thew ‘ove terms.] 

o pupil received fur less than @ session, and no deduction 
tr or absence, unless the scholar be absent four successive 
weeks, 

References.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. O 
Moore, and Hon. John Sergeant, 


_EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and — Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (sucerssor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully eall the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in se)eet- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation, Loaf, Lump, and Brown Su rs, and 
Boston double Loaf do, Boston Syru New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent — wh,te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Cotfee—Old Government Jav 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be suld on the most 
reasonable terms, 

As S. W. C, has been actively enga in the business of th. 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years a the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, a3 here- 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
a of the patronage extended to the late concern, 

july 


EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfuily informs 
si his friends and the public, that he has recently opened a 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third door from Balti- 
more street, and has _— reecived a large assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books frei. New York aud Philadelphia, com pris- 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
smith, The Lo ty and Lowly Way, Maternal Love, ‘The Story 
of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady ; 
Married Lift, Porteus’ Lectures, Private Thoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, Scripture Guide, The Three Last Things, 
Whitefieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
yan, Minister’s Family, Malcom’s Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
Offices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
Dr. Hodge. 
all kinds of 
DAVID OWEN. 


tification, History of the Presbyterian Church, b 

He keeps also on hand Presbyterian Tracts 

stationary. 
june 15-—tf 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jersey, Board: ng 
School for Boys, eighteen miles from Philadelphia, and six 
miles from Burlington, 

This justitution has been in successful operation for five years 
under the direetionof J. & C.Plott:, Prineipals and Proprietors. 
the number of boarders is limited to thirty, who live with the 
Principals, eat with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with them in theirsleeping and waking hours—their study a 
their recreation, The course of studies embraces the ancient 
and modern languag:s, im connexion with the Commercial, 
Seintifie, and Mathematical branches, ‘lhe expense for the 
above course is $250 perannum, p.yable quarterly in sdvance, 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, &c. extra. There are two svs- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two weeks each, the one 
commencing on the first of May, and the other on the first of 
November, 

The Te would also inform the publie that they have 
established aseminary for young ladies, in village, about 
a quarter of a mile from the boy’s school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms 130 per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, 
guages, 810 a quarterextra. Also bed and beddingextra. We 
can how recommend our seminary with confidence to parents or 
guardians, desirous of sending their sons or daughters to a 
healthy and secure place of education, 


june 29 J.& C. PLOTTS. 


ANDO’'S INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEFPERS,—South 
East corver of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Recommendations, —From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 
character, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 
take pleasure in recommending him, as possessing every quali- 
fication necessary for instructing in the science of Reck-Leep- 
ing, and believe his me of imparting the same, well adapted 
to fit young men for the duties of the counting house, 
Brady & Dowing, Acrtsen Macecoun & litchie, 
Baker & Mordeeai D. Lewis, 
Cave & Schaffer, 
Frederick Fraley, 
Wm, W. Magoffin, 
Sampson Tams, 
and 228 pupils. 


Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on application 
Hours of Mr, Dandu’s personal attendance, morning, half pas 
cighto’clock to twelve, Afternoon, three o’elock w five. Even 
ing, seven o'clock to quarter past nine, may 18—6mo, 


Benjamin Jackson, 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Pulpit; or 
Sketches of the most Popular Preachers in mn. By 
the author of Randum Kecoliections, ke, ‘The Characters of 
Schiller, by Mr«. Ellet. Birds and Flowers, and other 
Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs. Rumph, daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
an! the Duchess De Broglie, daughter of Madam De Siael, 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird, Contributions to the Ee- 
elesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. vol, 2. Sermons by the late Rev. E.dward D. Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D.2 vols. The Christian Youth's Bouk, Dr. Brownlee, 
Just received and for sale by H. PERKINS, 
june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


{7OCAL MUSIC.—The Snubseriber's School for Instruction 
in Vocal Music, (on the Pestalozzian system,) will be 
o d on Thursday evening, September 5th, at half past seven 
o'clock, in the Seasion-room, south side of Spruce street, above 
"rhird, Philadelphia, to continue throughout the season on that 
evening. ‘The first course (uf 12 lessons) will be devoted to the first 
and simple rudiments of music, embracing length, pitch, and foree 
of Sound, togetber with the proper formation uf the Voiee. 
second course, to Transposition, Moderation, Modes, (mejor and 


Grant; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D.; G. W. Fubes, Esq.; M. B. 
Denman, E q., L. Harwood, Esq.; J. Roset, Esq.; Rev. H. 
Hooker ; Thos, Earp, Esq.; M. Newkirk, E*q.; Rev. J. Harden- 

D.D.; Rev. Thomas Hoge; Martin Thayer, Esq.; Thos. 


great specific gravity and buoyancy of the water of 


Fletcher, Esq.; J. Peterson, Esq.; James Brucn, Esq.; Prof. H. 
Vethake Jacob Green, M, D. 


| Base or Harmony, and Composition, as can be tan 


minor) and the first steps in Thorough Buse. The third course 
will embrace as much of the science of Music, viz. ‘Thorough 
in one 
course. Exercises various and picasaut. 


‘Terms te, 
aug 31—3t* J. T. HOLLAWAY. 


publications, will receive payment when t urchase from 
the foundry times the of their 
sept 7 GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 


Music, Drawing, Ancient or Modern lan- | 


. 


| | T° FPRINTERS.—The fullowing redueed prices will hereafter 
fs y be charged for Printing Ty at BRUCE'S New York 
| 
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